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WHY SHE FORSOOK HIM; 


oR, 
THE SECRET OF HER BIRTH. 


By the Author of “ Basil Rivington’s Romance,” 
“That Young Person, etc.” 


ae 


OHAPTER X. 


Stop and consider, life is but a day; 

A fragile dewdrop on its perilous way 

From a tree’s summit; a poor Iudian’s sleep 
While his boat hastens to the monstrous steep. 


A WEDDING. 


Mr. CorNELIUS JENKINS repeated his visit to 
No. 9, Hibernia ‘Terrace at no very distant date. 

He devoted himself especially to Phyllis; enter- 
tained her with much information on the subject of 
tallow—his unique subject of conversation—and 
paid her all such attentions as became a gentleman 
of his rank and talents. 

But Phyllis was capricious, and did not smile on 
him ; putes she had not forgiven his mistake ; 
perhaps she considered fifty and eighteen were not 
suitable ages to go wellin company, She may not 
have had a taste for red-brick houses and red- 
faced gentlemen. 

Anyway she did not encourage the suit of Mr. 
Cornelius Jenkins, and that individual, who believed 
himself irresistible, took offence and came no more 
to No. 9, and even shunned the confidential agent 
when he met him in the City. 

Mrs. Stone blamed her daughter in no measured 
terms, to have let such a chance slip. 

Phyllis took the reproof impatiently, and for 
many weeks the atmosphere of the little six-roomed 

ouse Was oppressed and heavy. 
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At last the father, who could never bear to see 


his child’sface clouded, interfered between the two 
hostile parties. 

He told the mother Phyllis was but young. She 
could afford to wait; there were as good fish in the 
sea as ever yet were caught; and so far worked on 
her pride that she not only forgave her daughter, 
but immediately conceived the idea that Phyllis was 
far above the tallow merchant, and might do much 
better. 

So peace was restored. The plate remained on 
the door, and none of those who read it grieved that 
the professor of music had had a chance of becom- 
ing Mrs. Jenkins. 

Her intimacy with the Lambleys still continued. 
Not an angry word had passed on either side. 

Yet Phyllis gradually began to perceive that Jane 
seerned perfectly well able to exist without her. 

Formerly, if she stayed away a week, she would 
receive an eagerly affectionate note, demanding, if 
‘their last friend had forsaken two waves of sad- 
ness.” 

Now her absence passed unremarked, and though 
when she visited them she was cordially received, it 
was not with the old enthusiasm. 

Jane was greatly changed ; she had grown exces- 
sively mysterious. One would have said she guarded 
a secret of State. 

Her sadness was laid aside, and she ceased to 
sing the praises of her Lazarus, 

Phyllis was full of curiosity ; but neither Mrs. 
Lambley nor her daughter seemed disposed to 
satisfy it. ‘ 

Mr. George Duncan Graham still retained his post 
as protector of No. 27, and Phyllis and he had met 
so often that they might be called old acquaint- 
ances. 

One thing annoyed the little lady; he never paid 
her a single compliment, he was perfectly polite, 
but no more than he would have been to her 
mother. 

He never seemed conscious she was young and 
pretty ; this indifference piqued Phyllis. 
Sometimes she would play the coquette with him, 
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would smile charmingly, and give him bright glances 
from her large eyes. At others she would be dis- 
tantly cold, and hardly speak a word. 

Once she actually stayed away from the 
Lambleys for a whole three weeks; but he met her 
after this absence with the frankestmnconcern, and 
never even asked if she had been ill. 

The little professor lost all patience; she could 
not have told why she longed so much for a little 
flattery from this brown-eyed young giant, but cer- 
tainly she did long for it. 

She practised on him a hundred little arts and 
captivations, never seeming aware that in trying to 
gain his heart she might lose her own. 

She had almost come to the conclusion that he 
must be engaged to be married, or at least have 
some secret attachment, when, one evening as she 
was returning from a shopping expedition, he sud- 
denly overtook her. 

Relieving her of her parcels, they walked on 
together, Phyllis rather quiet and subdued—for it 
was at the time that Mrs. Stone’s anger was at its 
height—he careless and unconcerned as ever. 

“ Have you seen Miss Lambley lately ?” he asked. 
He himself had been very busy the last week, and, 
therefore, little with the family. 

“‘ T went to see her last night,”” returned Phyllis, 
“ but she was not at home.” 

Mr. Graham appeared so astonished that she re- 
peated her speech, adding: 

‘* I suppose she was out with Mr. Scarem.”’ 

** No; the luckless Lazarus has not been to No. 
27 for more ‘han a month past.”’ 

** Why not ?” demanded Phyllis, abruptly. 

“© He does not confide his motives to me.” 

* But it is very odd; he used to come once every 
week, and often twice.” 

“ Ah.” 

‘* Tam sure you know all about it, only you will 
not tell me,” said Phyllis, petulantly, 

** All about what ?” 

“ Mr. Scarem.” 

‘* Well you see,”’ said George, contemplatively, 
“they have been engaged a good time now, and 
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there is not much prospect of their ever being 
married. He has eight shillings a week certain, 
and what he makes by commission; it is nota 
princely income.” Se she 

‘Do you mean he is getting tired of Jane? 

“Not in the least, I merely say the truth, that 
seeing no chance of offering her a home, he may 
deem it more hononrable not to.” 

“T don’t believe in such honour,’’ interrupted 
Miss Stone. ‘*‘ He knew he was poor when he pro- 
posed to her, andshe knew it too; that is no reason 
for his staying away.” 

“But if she asked him to stay away, what 
then ?”’ 

“T don’t understand,” said Phyllis, puzzled by 
his manner. ‘“ Jane was so very fond of him.” 

“You will understand it all soon enough, Miss 
Stone, and when your friend tells you she’has broken 
her engagement, pray look as astonished as you 
possibly can, that she may not suspect meof tale- 
telling.” 

And it is really broken off ? I am very sorry.” 

*“‘I thought you hated Mr. Searem ?”” 

**T don’t like him.” 

‘*«Then why are you sorry ?”” 

*« Jane must be so miserable. When geople love 
each other and are separated they are alwaysnaser- 
able.”’ 

bat Graham could not help smilingsatdverssim- 
plicity. 

“You are too romantic. If Mise Tmuibley thas 
sent away her oldvadmirer, it is probably ‘beaause 
she has found another better suited tosher¢aste.” 

**T wish you had nettold me,’’ said Bhyllis»sadly. 
**I shall never believe in her again.’’ 

“Oh, yes, you will. She has only changed her 
mind; it is a lady’s privilege, you know.”’ 

“Sho may send me away too, when she finds a 
friend better suited to her.” 

“You take it too seriously,” said George, who 
had not expected to find so much feeling benesth 
Phyllis’ careless manner, 

‘*T like people to be true,” she said, impetuously 
holding out her hand for her parcels, for theyswere 
at the gate of No. 9. 

*‘ Because you are true yourself!” said George, in 
a low voice. 

Then they parted. 

Not many weeks after Miss Jame herself told 
Phyllis her rupture with Lazarus. 

Phyllis prudently abstained from:all comment. 
She was full of wonder, to hear the business-like 
fashion in which the doleful, sentimemtalJane spoke 
of her late engagement. 

“You see, dear,” said Miss Lambley, briskly, 
*‘we had been engaged twelve months, and things 
were no nearer, Dearmamma is ngt rich, and Mr. 
Scarem had only eight shillings a week! Now I 
put it to you, Phyllis, with my birth and qualifica- 
tions, should I have cone my duty in marrying on 
eight shillings a week ?”’ 

“Mr. Scarem might have grown richer, if yyou 
had waited,’’ said the young listoner, thoughtfully. 

*‘ But he might not!” said Mies Jane, sharply. 
**Who could tell? Still I own I would not have 
been so prompt had not an unexpected chance come 
to me of regaining the position of my fore- 
fathers |’ 

What had been the position of Miss Jane’s foro- 
fathers is most uncertain, but from the sequel of 
her confidence, we fancy it must have been iuti- 
mately connected with tallow. 

Phyllis looked anxiously at her friend;and waited 
for her to continue. 

Miss Lambley played with a coral cross, which 
rested on that particular part of her throatavhere 
her cheap black locket, with the effigy of Lazarus 
hac been wont to repose, finally she blushed, and 
said, awkwardly: : : 

“I should be very sorry, Phyllis, if this should 
change our friendship, I-assure you, dear, “that 
however exalted my .prospecta, I shall never cease 
to care for you, and I believe you are too good. 
natured to be jealous of my happiness, although 
you may have aspired to it yourself !’’ 

_ “I don’t understand,” said Miss Stone, wonder- 
ing at the tone of patronage assumed by her old 
playmate. 

pam going to be married, dear. Iam sure “I 
shall never forget in my happiness that in Hibernia 
Terrace I first met the objuct of my choice.” 

“You cannot mean Mr. Graham ?” -said Phyllis, 
who felt it was impossible, yet could think of no 
ono else, 

‘Law, no, dear, Mr. Jenkins, 
you going to wish me joy ?” 

ca hope you may be very happy.” 

John Stone s daughter was nostupid. She knew 
perfectly Well now that Miss Lambiey had followed 
je gpa ere from the moment of the in- 

uction, and by ilattery and attentions bac te 
ceeded in catching him, ¥ oud attentions had suc 


, 


Fie, there, arent 





Phyllis, as we know, had no design on Mr. Corne- 
lius, but Jane evidently believed she had had, and 
that her favourite friend should have deceitfully 
wrested him from her, and now insultingly patro- 
nise her, and hope she would not be jealous, was a 
little too much, 

“Happy, my dear,” said Jane, in a tone of bland 
confidence much less pleasing than the melancholy 
it had replaced, “ of course we shall be. Cornelius 
is very rich, you should see his house,four servants 
and a page in buttons!” 

“When shall you be married ?” 

‘Next month, and I do assure you, my dear, 
nothing would please Cornelius and me more ‘than 
that you should be my bridesmaid !”’ 

‘TY will ask my mother,” said Phyllis, glad to be 
spared a decision. 

Mrs. Lambley came in, and observing to her 
daughter, with a meaning smile, that it was getting 
late, with a-hasty excuse the latter disappeared. 

‘** Are you expecting Mr. Jenxlns ?”’ .aalsed Mi 
Stone, rising. ‘‘ Pray don’t let me detain-you.” , 

“No, no, Phyllis,” said the widow, ‘*fit’syonly an) 
letter Jane has to write, she*won’t bedong. Wéll, 
has she told you?” 

** Yes,” 

“«T won’t deny, my dear, that it’s a-gredt thing 
for her, but still Lazarus was a good-heertedjyoung 
fellow, and it seemsaaypity, still sho’s.a ayghttto 
(please herself.” 

But thewidow’s eyestwerenot dry. Perhapssehe 
‘found ‘her dauehter.a litthe too-acute, .and thitiher 
love-of «managing had grown onher, Mamybe she 
pitied Mr.'Searem. 

“Where will-they live?” 

‘At Hornsey. -Mr. Jenkins \thas » Sime chouse 
inten we Bball l quite,” sail AMyylis 

“Then we-shall loge you 4 ’ 
sadly, ‘clinging to the widowallthemouethast ther 
danghter’s honours, instead of making hemearsggant, 

mmed-to" ‘softened and humbled her. 

‘*Lor, no, Phyllis, istay -here. Jane saysiyoung 
‘martied peoplo:are ‘best-aione, and I daresay @he’s 

ight. Still Lehalli bemlittle lonely at‘first.” 

Phyllis rose:toxgo. 

‘She “felt inéd*forxanother interview “with 
the‘future Mrs. b 

She kissed’ MrsjLambley, and told her nottgolfret, 


“Hornsey was:netthe world’s end. 

The widow sighed, and attended her vistiér into 
the “hall,” where they found ‘Mr. Graham, ppa- 
rently occupied in adjusting#he old hat on theipeg, 
according to hisagreement. : 

He offered himself ttonee as Phy lis's-escett, for 
the autumn evening was closing in, and he would 
not have thought of allowing her to walk even those 
few steps alone. 

“Have you been hearing the news ?” he asked, 
when the gate had closed on them. 

“Yes,” answered Phyllis, with a sigh. ‘ Poor 
Jane.”’ 

‘* She does not need your pity. She.will be a very 
happy woman.” 

“With Mr. Jenkins for her husband ?” 

“Tt is her own choice. I don’t partienlarly.ad- 
mire him, but he is, certainly more cheerful than 
Lazarus.’ 

‘Shall you go to the wedding, Mr. Graham ?” 

**ITdon’t know. I have not been invited, to tell 
you the truth. And you?’ 

“Oh, I have been invited, but I do not mean to 
go?’ 

They had reached No. 9, but Graham made no 
effortto open the gate. Turning to his companion, 
he said, very gravely: 

“ Miss Stone, will you forgive whatI am going to 
say, if it s¢emsrude or uncalled for ?” 

“Yes,’’ wonderingly. 

’ “Then go to this wedding, however little interest 
you take in it—however much it bores:you.” 

‘* Why you must have some reason ?” 

* Because,” said George, hesitatingly, ‘although 
Miss Lambley is your friend, she has.such an in- 
tense pride in Mr. Jenkins that.she cannot:believe 
but what every one else shares it,” 

“TI don’t understand yon.” 

**T beg your pardon,” he said, bluntly, ‘but if 
you refuse to go to her wedding Miss .Lambley will 
think it is from disappoiutment that you;axe mot.in 
her place,’’ a 

Phyllis said never a word. George feli-very un- 
comfortable. 

“ You promised to forgive my frankness,” he 
urged. 

‘There is nothing to forgive, Mr. Graham. I 
am only sorry, Jane and I have always, been such 
friends, Qh, how could people think sueh things of 
me! 

. at never thought it,” he said earnestly. “ Good 
night.” 





The wedding was in October. 


+ fond of talking-#f this 4anteccdents. 


no doubt she wronld often#ee her daughter,#and | 


Words cannot describethe intense excitement 
that prevailed at No. 27, Hibernia Terrace. 

Mrs. Lambley had a real silk dress, and Johnson's 
short hair was adorned with a smart blue cap. 

The Stones had been bidden, and they came. 
Not from the expectation of pleasure, but becausc 
Phyllis had-hinted Mr. Graham’s warning to her 
mother. . 

The cautious matron at once accepted the invita- 
tion with seeming delight, and took care that her 
family should make a becoming appearance, so that 
Mr. Jenkins might see what an alliance he had lost. 

Jane was the most self-possessed and complacent 
of brides. 

John Stone had been petitioned to give her away, 
and he had judged it best not to refuse. So ho 
acted the part of father; whilst his wife alter- 
nately eheered and scolded Mrs. Lambley, who was 
in a.great state of tears and bonnet ribbons. 

Phyllis held the gloves and bouquet. 

Mr. Graham supported the bridegroom, who, tlie 
sveather being cool, was in an-undisturbed state of 
bliss. 

The whole affair went off famously. 

Strange to say, it was not graced by the presence 


| of Mr.Jenkins’gelations, nor yet of the “ family ”’ 


Mrs. Lambley-sowftemproudly alluded to. 

Mr. Jenkins,saniiize ibis mother-in-law, was not 
i He had origi- 
pnally comefrom-dgent,xoyprobably his family lived 
there, buf he nevenmentioned-the fact. ; 

He had:aegreat‘many \ifriende, but he «possibly 
thought themtoo sgrand for Hibernia Terrace, as 
he had declined =e e #6f inviting whom- 


ever he pleased whih ley proffered. 
The Stones and Mr absolutely tho 
only guests. Mrs. ° le whims ”’ had 


prevented her having @vweyy “extensive acquaint- 


ance, 

is ae a relief tom@lliwthen ‘tlie happy pair de- 
parted. 

Mr. and Mrs. Steme Néft, too, soon after, and 
Phyllis stayed on toveonifert fe survivors, Mrs. 
Lambley and her srebse¢bor,twho,be-it observed, 
needed no consolation, inee aefhad cherished a 


marked-antipathy.sottheMtate Mies Jane. 
Still anneal ul for | Phyllis’s 
company, -andvander “be e of tea and toast 
she became:sov@heethul (fhitw@he predicted for her 
young friend iage, and only hoped she 
tdo.as welkas: Cs 

iis blushed, . Geahkem sat opposite, 

listening. 


ing 

** Don’t build -castles*in \the ‘air fer me, Mrs. 
Lambley ; I:shall never-marry.”’ 

“ All girls say-that,” said the widow, contentedly, 
*€ but you are young yet, my dear, and can afford to 
wait.”’ 

** You were never meant for an old maid,”’ put in 
Graham. 


he had ever paid her, 


ee 


CHAPTER XI, 
RICHARD ELTON. 


Cartan ‘Yorke went back toLondon a happier 
man than he had ever been before. Tiere was 
something strangely new, strangely novel to this 
cold self-possessed soldier, in feeling that he was no 
longer alone in the world, but that another's destiny 
depended on him, and that a tender-hearted woman 
looked to him for happiness. 

Gerald trusted Madeline entirély, and it was some- 
thing rare for:him to trust. 

Despite his generosity, histruth, his justice, there 
was in his nsture a distrust of -his fellow creatures ; 
a doubt always lurking that the politeness, the 
attentions shown to him were for the last. of the 
Yorkes, the future baronet, and not for the man 
Gerald, 

He had.no mother, no sister, he had been bred up 
by anuncle.;.a proud, suspicions bachelor. There 
had been no softening influence.over his’ life; aud 
so the bitter.germ of distrust bad,.crept iato.lris heart, 
darkening .bis sweetest moments, poisoning his. 
purest joys. 

He had known Madeline five weeks, and hetrusted 
her. There was.on/herfair, open face:sueh an innate 
expression of truth and honour, that Gerald-would 
have felt itssacrilege to doubt her, 

Besides, it was impossible; ler innocent candonr 
was too clearto veil deceit, <A girl who begged ‘him 
to: fouget ber on:accoant of ber obscure ‘birth, wlio 
wept in secret over his departure, was not likely to 
have accepted ‘his love for the sake of the-prosperity 
he could give her. 

So Captain Yorke repesed on her word with entire 
faith. Perhaps, bysard-bye, sho might teach him to 
trust in others, 











It was themearest approach to:accompliment that: 
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It was .evening when he reached home, if ‘his 
uncle’s stately mansion deserved the name. 
London bad never seemed less inviting to Gerald, 
and the lofty. rooms.of No. —, Grosvenor Gardens, 
only wade the memory of the unassuming rectory 
the dearer. r. 
Only birelings weleomed:him, Mr. Eltoukept his 
own rooms from some -trifling indisposition, ‘so 
Gerald dined.atone, ‘took his wine alone, and then, 
retiring to his:smoking room to think of the scene 
enacted the night before beneath the Luton sky, and 
wonder whether Madéline thought of it too. 
Then.as he watched the blue wreathes of emoke 
mount slowly in the air, he made many'a plan for his 
future—their future! 
The cigar was not fmished when a message came. 
Mr. Blton “would ‘like to'see him if he were disen- 
aged. 
. Gerald was annoyed, not only at theinterruption to 
his day-dreems, but also because’he ‘felt: singularly 
averse to talk of his engagement, and ‘was:yet too 
occupied by it to devote'himself to other subjects. 
He knew well his choice would not please Mr. 
Elton at first ; ‘but'he trusted to his uncle’s affection 
jor himself, and ‘Mater-on ‘to Madeline’s own charms 
to abate his anger, 
Still this anger—if it lasted, would make no dif- 
ference in his plavs, In spite of all the world 
Madeline should-become his wife, 
He was bound tothe solitary man by gratitude 
and attachment. He did not wish to lose his.affec- 
tion, yet-his betrothed was too dear to him. 
His right_to defend her was sonew and precious 
that at the first slighting word uttered agaiust her, 
iis wrath would rise. 

He went slowly and reluctantly upstairs. 

A stranger would. have.guessed Richard Blton’s 
ege at seventy ; in reality he wasjunder sixty. A 
nan of deep thoughtand keen intellect; yet proud, 
ironieal, and suspicious, 

He was genercily feared, society bowed down 
before his satire and bis riches. He had many ac- 
quaintanees, some admirers, but:iniall:the world :he 
cared for but one, person, his:nephew. 

The bachelor was sitting in an easyveha‘r, drawn 
close up to a darge fire, despite the :mildness of the 
weather. 

The room was small and cosy ; half-drawing-room, 
half study. It was'fitted-up ‘with every luxury, and 
was the favourite resort of its master. 

Mr. Elton looked up when.his nephew entered, in 
reality delignted at his arrival, although he hid his 
eitisiaction behind a cold, almest ungracious wel- 
come, 

Gerald was used to\bis.uncle’s manners, He-sat 
cown opposite tohim, sorely at a joss for conversa- 
licn, 

He could think of nothing unicounected with Luton, 
and instinet ‘told him that wae:not‘thebest/ moment 
to mention Madeline, 

Mr. Bilton uneonstiously came ‘to his relief. Al- 
though he professed to despise ‘society and to ‘find 


couversationia bore, few men ‘really hed ‘a greater’ |’ 


horror of silence and solitude, and #iuce his‘return 
from ‘Scarborough, ‘three days’ before,’he hati endnrett 
much of both; uone, oratbest, very few of ‘the Bel- 
gravian “vorld being*back in torn. 

His was a strange character; once it mst have 
been much nobler than now, 

He still had some great qualities remaining, but 
these were hidden away; rarely were they revealed, 
and one would have said the lonely man took a plea- 
cure in representing himself at his worst. 

“And so you're back at last, Gerald, I must. say it 
seems time. Miss Harleigh’s illness commenced 
more than a month ago, she must be out of ‘danger 
by this time.’’ 
“Oh, yes,” rejoined Captain Yorke, catching up; 
the.subject offered him; “ she.is-almost:well,.im fact, 
the whole family left.for the seasidedast week, and 
Allerton is deserted,” 

“Well.” 


“Well, whati?”’ ileast in the world.” 


Gerald hed never taken ‘a hint in his life, 

‘‘T never pretend tobe inquisitive, Gerald s I'am 
wejlaware you ave your own master, and accountable 
to no one, still I did ‘think, thatews your nearest re! 
lative, I might have expected ‘a little confidence.” 

“| am notaware to what you allude,"\said Gerald, 
shortly, 

“Oh, no, of courge not. It’s the whole town’s talk 
that you are engaged to Georgitia Harleigh ; everyone 
{ met at Scarborough congratulated me; it’s not 
very agreeable to learn one’s nephew’s engagement 
trom strangers, but I-suppose it’s the way of the 
world; iugratitude’s the fashion now-a-days.” 

With ‘no. other man would Captain Yorke ‘have 
kept his patience thus far, but he had for his undle 


mewer consent itorit. 





bite.” 
“People must talk about someone,” said the cap 


now.”* 


went on.” 


strange reply. 
“ce Ver Th 
* And very amiable ?”” 
“Tes.” 


year P” 


no ambition to'forman exception to the rile.” 
* You are mistaken,” said ‘the elder man, sarcasti- 
cally; “you will find an example, without looking 
very far, in your worthy cousin, the present: heati of 
the family.” 
i Sir Roland? I dlways thonglit ‘his wife was 
oor.’ 
“Lady Yorke,” answered the uncle, who had a 
special hatred:for the person in question, ‘‘ worked 
as bard to conceal her poverty before marriage as 
she has done to spend her husband’s money since ; 
but she is only the baronet’s seeond wife. The 
fortune they enjoy Was noéither his nor hers.” 
“Ah, now Iremember, He married his cousin. 
Well, I shall not be‘the second heiress-huutey, since 
it is already certain I shall not be the first.”” 
‘Am I to understand, then, that you do not 
intend to marry Miss Harleigh ?” 
“Fea.” 
“Tam glad ‘to hear it’”” 
Gerald was surprised ; he had imagined the match 
was a favourite scheme of his uncle's. 
“ You can do much better.” 
“You are ambitious, sir,’ half-smiling; ‘“ ten 
thousand a year is rare,’’ 
*“ The Harleighs are. very rich, but money is not 
everything; every one knows they sprang from 
nothing.” ‘ 
“ You are really too aspiring. If I were to desire 
one half of what you do for me, I should probably 
end my days in single bliss. I am not rich, you 
know.” 
‘* Not now, perhaps, ‘but “you are my heir, and my 
wealth is not to be despised; besides, Sir Roland 
cannot live for ever, and then all my lady's efforts 
cannot prevent your being Sir Gerald Yorke, master 
‘of Belleville Hall. Lady Yorke is a very pretty 
title, I can tell you.” 
“Very,”’ thinking of how gracefully Madeline 
would weariit, 
“In short, Gerald,’ pursued Mr. Elton, to his 
nephew’s intense surprise, “you had better propose 
iat once. With your expectations, a refusal is im- 
possible. And it iy in every way better that the 
fortune and the estate should go together.” 
** What are you talking of ?’’ asked the astonished 
captain, ‘‘ What fortune? propose to whom? what 
tithe ?’? 
“ Why, yours, of course. Belleville will require 
money to keep it up, anda mistress to do the 


honours. What can be more desirable for you than 
‘to matry Julliet Yorke? It ‘is a most suitable 
union.” 

“ It'is‘an impossible ove.” 

“Why?” 


“Lady Yorke hates me, and «would, therefore, 
Lord Thorne is, or will be,/her 
daughter's accepted suitor, aud I don’ticare for herthe 


‘* Very easy'to remove those objections, My lady 
only hates you as the future master of Bellevillo, 
Gace ber daugiiter ‘becanve the future mistress, she 
would subside ‘into a ‘very ‘amiable ‘mother-in- 
law,”’ 

“ That‘is enough, unele,” interrupted Gerald. “I 
should never marry Juillet Yorke if I were free, and 
L-eare'not to do it, beeause Iam ‘bound in love and 
honour to another.” 

“(Engaged ?” inquired Mr. Dilton, without the least 
surprise ‘visible. “Ts that what you have been 
doing in Sttssex all this ‘time ?” 

* Yes,’”’ provoked at the other's indifference, 


affection, partly from a conviction that in homely 
language, Mr. Elton’s ‘‘bark was worse than his 


“ Then why in the world haveyou‘been dangling 
about Allerton from anxiety to kuow’ how her illuess 


“T have'not been dangling’about Allerton, for'the 
last month Ihave been at Luton, staying with 
one of my old college*friends. I wrote'to’tell ‘you 
60 ” 


“ Georgina Harleigh is very pretty?” was the 


“And she will have ten thousand pounds a 


“ My'dear sir,” cried his nephew, ‘warmly, “the 
Yorkes hawe'never ‘been lieiress-hunters, and I have 


““Darnloy ? hum! a good name enongh. Does she 
belong to the Staffordshire Daruleys?” 
**T believe not.” 


: “ Who are her parents ?” 
tain, pleasantly; “news being scarce, they talk 


about me, only they are mistaken. Miss Harleigh and 
I shall never be more to each other ‘than we are 


“They are dead,” annoyed beyond measure at 
this cross-examination, outwardly so polite, really su 
ironic. 

‘“Who were they, then? Really, you are very 
silent on the subject of your betrothed. I thought 
lovers always went into rhapsodies.” 

“Uncle,” stung beyond endurance by this sneer, 
“we had better end this interview. I am not a boy 
to be ridieuled for my best and strongest feelings as 
thongh they were the fancy of a moment, Miss 
Darnley is my plighted wife, and I will not hear ‘her 
spoken of without the respect due to her aud 
myself,” 

Mr. Elton saw he'had gone too far, and said: 

“ T have no intention of slighting the young lady; 
\xg your nearest relation, I am naturally interested in 
your ‘éngagement. I ‘see nothing ridiculous in my 
questions, ‘they appear to me perfectly open and 
natural, far’more natural than your ausivers,” 

“Frankly, then,” said Gerald, half appeased, 
“Miss:Darnley is under the protection of the Ashleys, 
her‘ best and‘oldest friends, her parents are dead and 
she has not’a rélation in the world?” 

* So much the better,” said Mr. Elton, in seeming 
approval, ‘‘ it never does to marry into a large family. 
Who were her parents?” 

“ T do not know.” 

“But of course her guardian can give you all 
needful information.’’ 

‘She has no guardian she is one and twenty !” 

‘“Tt'issmy turn now to accuse you of ridicule. What 
awn I to understand, surety not that the future Sir 
Gerald Yorke intends to marry a girl withons 
parents, friends, or history, the protegé of a couniry 
rector’s wife ?” 

‘** Bven so,’’ assented Gerald, 

You might as well have chosen a foundling— 
pethaps she is one,” 

““It matters not tome. I offered my hand to Miss’ 
Darnley, because I loved her. I could not love her 
more if'she had a pedigree traced back to King Alfred 
anda million for dower.” 

“Tam glad you are sousatisfied,’” returned his 
uncle quietly ; “yon have furnished me with ample 
answers to all questions as to the antecedents of my 
future niece. My speech is all ready: 

“Her parents are dead. We donot know where, 
we donot know when; of her mother, we know 
nothing, we forget her father’s profession; we are 
not aware that sheever had a guardian, ‘These little 
details are so trifling, that they have slipped our 
memory—we'have all the really important informa. 
tion. She is very pretty, devotedly attached to 
the future baronet, and is undoubtedly a descendant 
of Adam. Thank you, Gerald, I never like to be in 
igno:ance on any subject. Iam fully satisfied.” 

Sut the last words were wasted. Indiguant and 
angry at his uncle’s'sneers, Captain Yorke had left 
the room, 

He loved Madeline very dearly, he must havo 
done so not to shrink from the ordeal thoir union 
wotild prepare him. He had spoken reassuringly 
to Charles Ashley, proutily to his uncle, but ho knew 
that'the one'was all kindness, the other in angry 
scorn had spoken the truth, 

His ‘rank, which he thonght would protect his 
choice, only'made it the more criticised. 

People could have forgiven Mrs. Smith or Mrs. 
Brown ‘having no relations—no ‘history—they would 
never pardon ‘it'to the future Lady Yorke. 

‘The present bearer of that title had been enough 
discussed, but the worst the world could say of her 
was that she was pooranud ambitious, for, although 
she ‘had broken ‘all intercourse with her family, her 
marriage ‘was anadineed in every London néws- 
paper, and all ‘the world had read that hor father 
wes @ doctor in Derbyshire, 

What would Belgravia say of Madvlino? All her 
beauty, all her talents, would but excite tls curiosity 
more ; ‘the question, ‘Who was sha?’ would be on 
all lips, and never could it be answered. 

Gerald felt and realised this, but it never changed 
his purpose, They two loved each other, and come 
weal come ‘Woe, ‘their future should ‘be passed to- 
pether. 

They would be all the poorer for Mr. Witon’s ill- 
will, and thinking over ways and means, Gerald 
doubted ‘whether, at least for afew years, he ought 
to quit his profession; withont béeitig an extravagant 
nin, le loved comfort and erxse, lie had 
into-debt, but he had‘never saved money. 
Oi course Mr, Diton woulti now stop th allowance 


never run 





“May I inquire the name of my future niece?” 
in ‘the ‘blan:est of voices, to which ‘Geral would | 
| 





#0 extreme forbearance growing partly out of their 


have preferred a burst cf anger, | 
** Madeline Darnley.” \ 


givenas an earnest of his future intentions to mw 
his nephew his heir. 

If Gerald sold out ho would have o: 
seven hundred a year, 
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Single he spent double that amount, for he lived in 
Belgravia, and mingled in its pleasures; he would 
resign them all for Madeline, only she must want for 
nothing. 

If they lived quietly it must still be easefully ; he 
would have no shadow over his young wife’s life, 
lier path should be smooth if he could make it so; 
Lis wife should be above everyone's pity. 

Before be slept that night he had written to her; 
his first “love letter’? was very-short and simple. 
Men such as ho geldom express their dearest feelings 
in letters; of bis interview with Mr. Elton he said 
nothing, he promised to write again very soon. 

‘The next morning Mr. Elton appeared at breakfast 
in better health and temper. 

He talked gaily through the repast, not heeding the 
short answers he received. 

At last he turned to Gerald and asked him to go 
with him to the library, 

‘* It is useless to renew last night’s conversation. 
I am resolved, and nothing can change my purpose.” 

**T only ask you to hear me,” said Mr. Elton, with- 
out a trace of his usual irony, and Gerald yielded. 

* It seems to me,”’ observed the uncle, when they 
had gained the library, ‘‘that Miss Darnley can 
hardly be so utterly alone in the world as you think. 
Your friend Ashley has not been warried many years, 
where was she before ?”’ 

“With Mrs. Ashley’s mother.” 

“And Mrs. Ashley knows nothing of her 
history ?”’ 


“ Nothing.” 
There was@ dead silence, at last the elder man 
said sadly: 


“IT have always desired your marriage, Gerald, 
but I had never thought of this. That mystery—no 
good ever comes of it.” 

‘**Madeline is fit to take her place among the 
highest,’ said Gerald, warmly, “if you were to see 
her you must confess that she has the aristocracy of 
beauty and grace.” 

Mr. Elton had started at the name of Madeline, 
pe: aps he had heard it before; recovering his self- 
possession, he said quickly: 

** All that will only make her want of birth the 
more conspicuous. Can you bear to hear the rumours 
of all kinds that will be spout, to see the curiosity 
she will excite, the finger that will point at her,’”’ 

‘“T am not obliged to stay in London, nor yet in 
England.” 

“You are both, so long as you have your pro- 
fession.”’ 

** T can sell out!” 

His uncle regarded him with amazement, and yet 
with sadness, as though he were not devoid of sym- 
pathy. He was quite another man that morning from 
the ironical, critical Mr. Eiton that Belgravia knew 
so well; at last he said earnestly : 

“You will both be wretched.’’ 

* How so!’’ 

“You are fitted by nature for society and the 
world, but you would never be happy in the life of 
an }inglishman abroad; you are not suited fur idle 
aimiessnuess, and you would always repent leaving 
your profession, and your country, for it would come 
to that, for you are too sensitive to bear patiently 
the secret taunts and scorn, that, amid open flattery, 
will sssail your wife. You will know nothing; you 
can contradict not one report, you will have no 
peace, no conteatment, and she, if she loves you, will 
regret eternally the burden she has brought you,” 

Gerald had never heard his uncle speak with so 
niuch feeling ; he could not be angry, although the 
words fell like a leaden weight upon his heart. 

Alas! the prediction might come true ; Madeline 
wight be less happy with him than in the peaceful 
rectory. 

Silently be pressed his uncle’s hand, and left the 
room, determined as ever to marry Maceline, and 
yet dimly conscious that their pathway might be 
stormy, and they would need all the strength of 
tzeir mutual love to heal the wounds that might 
come to them from the outer world. 

Left alone, Mr. Elton meditated a little sadly ; he 
ielt for Gerald truly; but at any risk, any cost, he 
would strive to prevent the marriage, to free his 
boy from such a folly. 

» quite forgot that someone else would suffer 
tco, that another’s happiness or misery was con- 
cerned, 

_ Ile would surely have sacrificed Madeline, if by so 

dvuins his nephew would have been restored as heart- 
whole as when he went down into Sussex. 

lie had a great pride in his nephew as his heir 
and also as the last of the Yorkes, for he believed 

inost as jealously in that family as though he had 

veen one of its members ; and, despite his antipathy 
to my lady, he would have rejoiced uufeignedly to 
me Juilict as his niece, 





“Tt is very strange,” he reflected, as he paced the 
library. ‘“Gerald’s parents were very happy; but, 
as @ rule, the Yorkes are unfortunate in their 
marriages. [ am sure she,” he spoke the word 
tenderly, almost as though it had been a name, 
“suffered enough, and Sir Roland has none too 
pleasant a life of it with my lady. And now my 
boy, Gerald, who might have married anyone, after 
never caring to look twice at any woman, must go 
and propose to a girl, whose parents may bave been 
thieves for aught we know ; but he must be saved, 
no matter how; he must not be sacrificed.” 

And Mr, Elton, taking a Bradshaw from the book- 
shelf, began to study it with the most earsest atten- 
tion. 


(To be Continued.) 








TWO LIVES. 


** Good-byo,’’ he said, “‘ good-bye, dear heart, 
The swelling sail, the favouring wind, 
The serving tide, bid me depart : 
I go, but leave my heart behind, 


“T go to-seek in distant lands, 
On distant shores, ’neath distant skies, 
The wealth that comes to honest hands, 
The wealth; which this stern land denies.” 


She said—her white arms ’round his neck, 
Her sweet eyes-full of bitter tears—— 
She said: “ Dear love, my heart will break 

Without you, all the dreary years. 


**T want no wealth but thy great love; 
With thee and love is happiness ; 

Without thee, heaven may smile above, 
But cannot cheer my loneliness.’’ 


The ship to distant lands sails out, 
Bearing her very life away : 

He sails without a fear or doubt : 
Doubting and fearing, she must stay. 


* * * * * 


A gray-haired Woman walks the sands; 
Her hollow eyes look o’er the wave, 
. As if to see that distant land 
Where rests her lover in his grave. 


Two hearts that loved with tenderness ; 
One pulseless, lying dead and cold ; 
The other, broken, comfortless :— 
Two young lives wasted;—and for— 
gold. G. 8. 
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THE DRAMA, 





Ir is the peculiar anomaly of the festive holiday- 
making season of Christmas, that it offers, to the 
dramatic critic especially, the most barren pros- 
pect of the year, except midsummer. And this is 
not that there are few theatres open, on the con- 
trary, more than thirty playhouses nightly receive 
their crowds of visitors, but pantomime and holi- 
dayspectacle are rightly in the ascendant, and Thalia 
and Melpomene are superseded by fun, frolic, and 
merriment. ‘his leaves us little to say about the 
theatres; there is one exception which demands 
notice, this is the 


CRITERION THEATRE. 


“ Hor Water” which has nightly kept the en- 
thusiasm of the audiences at the Oriterion at 
“ boiling point,’’ is now preceded by a new comic 
drama entitled ‘‘ Dorothy’s Stratagem,”’ from the 
pen of the Editor of the “ London Figaro,” Mr. 
James Mortimer. The piece is light, fresh, un- 
laboured, and natural, the scenes arise from the cir- 
cumstances of the plot and the development of the 
characters without straining probability or seeking 
the sensational, as is too frequently the case with 
our modern playwrights. A slight sketch of the 
incidents and personages in “ Dorothy’s Stratagem” 
will illustrate our opinion. 

Sir Frederick Selwyn, of Hawthorn Lodge (Mr. 


officer. He has a nephew, Arthur Selwyn (Mr. H. 
Standing), who has the not-uncommon failing of 
spending double his income, and as he considers 
himself the next heir to his uncle’sfortune, always 
looking to “‘ nunky”’ to help him out of his peou- 
niary difficulties, Sir Frederick, however, falls in 
love, and moreover marries Florence Mowbray 
(Miss Holme). Now Sir Frederick, as a young 
officer in a marching regiment, had contracted a 
clandestine marriage in a life without the know- 
ledge of his father, and on his departure for India 
left his young wife in England, who kept their 
secret so well that she died, leaving a daughter 
Dorothy, who is brought up as sister with a damsel 
named Rose Fielding. After Sir Frederick’s mar- 
riage, Dorothy-arrives with a letter, written by her 
mother on her deathbed, setting forth her parent- 
age. The letter falls into Arthur’s hands, who 
seeing therein the ruin of his prospects, keeps it 
from his uncle’s knowledge, and tells the heiress 
that Sir Frederick has peremptorily ordered her to 
go away from the house. Hence *‘ Dorothy’s Stra- 
tagem.” The new Lady Selwyn requires lady’s 
maid, and she engages Rose Fielding (Miss E. 
Bruce), but the foster-sisters change names and 
places with each other; so Dorothy Selwyn enters 
her ladyship’s service under the assumed name of 
Rose. Sir Frederick has an attack of illness, and 
Rose exhibits such devoted care and affection that 
Lady Selwyn’s jealousy is aroused and her anger 
awakened. Atthis crisis Reginald Brooke (Mr. C. 
Tritton), who is a visitor at Hawthorn Lodge, recog- 
nises the so-called Rose as the object of his admira- 
tion, when known as Dorothy Fielding. This fact 
being communicated to her ladyship, poor Dorothy 
is denounced as an impostor, and is on the point of 
ignominious expulsion, when Arthur, who has cun- 
ningly proposed marriage to the real Rose, under 
the idea that she is the rightful heiress, gives up 
the letter to Sir Frederick. The devoted Dorothy 
is then discovered to be Sir Frederick’s child, and 
bestows her hand on Reginald Brooke. Arthur 
Selwyn, too, finds out his mistake, but through Sir 
Frederick’s generosity, makes Rose his wife. Such 
is an outline of the. drama, in which many minor 
incidents and artistic details are cleverly introduced. 
Miss M. Davis and Mr. Ridley have subordinate 
parts which relieve the pathetic portions, for 
* Dorothy’s Stratagem,” though called a new comic 
drama, has better pretensions to be called a comedy 
than many plays which assume that title. 





SURREY THEATRE. 


Tue pantomime here is an unmistakable ‘* hit.” 
Bright, tasteful, and lively, it is a most acceptable 
specimen of the legitimate class of Christmas en- 
tertainment. Mr. Holland having resolved to 
‘* score a chalk ahead’ of his competitors, has suc- 
ceeded in *‘ Jack and Jill.” The company, includ- 
ing Topsy Venn, Nellie Moon, in the title characters, 
and those clever danseuses, the Sisters Elliot, make 
its popularity secure. Mr. H. C. — (King 
Coppernoso), whose dethronement by Jack forms 
an incident in the ‘‘ Sing-a-song-of-Sixpence,” and 
Mr. Harry Taylor, as the maid whose garden dis- 
aster when “ hanging out the clothes,” is a subject 
of nursery history, were intensely funny. ‘The 
scores of children too, trained by Mr. J. Doyne, the 
stage manager, are an immense attraction. ‘The 
People’s Caterer ’’ has added another claim to his 
title by the Surrey pantomime of 1876-7. 





WE understand that Messrs. Thorne and James, 
of the Vaudeville Theatre, are about to adopt as a 
motto for their proscenium, after the 1,000th night 
of the performance of “ Our Boys’”’ Tennyson’s 
lines: ‘‘ Men may come and men may go, but we 
go on for ever; “‘ Our Boys,” old or young, being 
understood as the perpetual “ go.” 

In the action bronght a Mr. Coe, the stage 
manager of the Haymarket Theatre, against Messrs. 
Buckstone and Sothern, for wrongful dismissal, 
and in which the jury awarded him £1.03) 
damages, the Lord Chief Baron and Mr. Justice 
Mellor have granted a rule nisi for a new trial. 

As the genius of pantomime is paramount just 
now, music, in its higher walks, hides its diminished 
head. The only opera house, the Lyceum, is play- 
ing ‘‘Hamlet”’ and “ Macbeth,” and the Opera 
Comique is occupied by Mr. Hollingshead. At the 
Royalty alone Offenbach’s “‘ Orphée aux Enfers” 
has been brought out ina new English version by 
Mr. Alfred Thompson. The dresses and graceful- 
ness of the female figures are admirable, and Miss 
Kate Santley’s Euridice, Rose Cullin’s Venus, Miss 
Macarthy’s Juno, and Miss Rose Roberts’s Mercury 
deserve mention. Messrs. Walter Fisher, Stoyle, 


and Hallam were excellent _as Orpheus, Jupiter, 
and Pluto. Thescenery by Julian Hicks is admit- 








H. Ashley), is an easy-going, wealthy, retired Indian 


able. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


And how did it end? There is nothing to show, 
The beginni.g only is here presented. 
Did the love grow cold, and the lovers go 
On their separate ways? or was bliss pre- 
vented. 


“ A RoYAL prince loves you,” chanted the gipsy, 
in a croaking voice. ‘‘ Before this day next year 
you may wear roya) robes of state if. you choose, 
‘while men and women bow down to you,”’ 

Esther Parnell giggled with delight. : 

“Thad a dream once,’ she said. “I thought I 
avas the Queen of Evgiand. and the Lord Chamber- 
lain brought me a crown of diamouds upon a velvet 
cushion.” 

A sound something resembling smothered laugh- 
ter came from the dark corner where the gipsy sat; 
but a moment afterwards her voice croaked out 
again: 

“ The gentleman you love is false; he is only 
marrying you for your money. Before this time to- 
morrow night you will have proof that he loves 
another woman, who has biack eyes and despises 
you. 

Miss Parnell stamped her foot passionately, 

“Tf I thought that,”’ she said, “ 1 would stab him 
with a knife, I would give him poison; but it is alla 
heap of nonsense you have been telling me. I shan't 
Stay to hear another word,” 

Esther hurried out of the room, panting and burst- 
ing with rage, 

At the door she encountered Roger. 

_Alight burnt in the passaze. and young Thorn- 
cliffe could not but observe the agitated countenance 
of his ladylove. 

Her face was furiously red, her small angry eyes 
glared at him. 

“ T have been hearing strange things of you,’’ she 
Said. ‘ That you are marrying me for my money 
and what not, If I thoughtit was true! Q 

Here Esther paused,  erivctly overcome at tho 
bare thought of what she would do, should the 
¥lp8y’s words prove true 

Roger was prepared with his ready laugh. His 
bouchalange seldom failed tim. 
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[MISS PARNELL’S SUSPICIONS ARE CONFIRMED. ] 


‘IT am very much obliged to the gipsy,” he said, 
** T think I had better go in and thank her myself. 
Pray did'she mention my name ?” 

““ No,’”’ returned Esther; how should she know 
your name? But'she told me that I loved, and that 
my lover was false, since he was marrying me for 
money, and that he loved another girl.’ 

‘* What a very clever old lady she must be!” ex- 
claimed Roger. ‘‘ Perhaps she told you of what 
colour the other girl’s eyes were ?” 

“* Yes she did,” replied Esther ; “ they are black 
eyes.” 

Roger laughed again. 

“If Ithought it was true,” cried Esther, “I'd 
kill you.” 

‘Tam much obliged to you, my dear,” returned 
Roger, forcing himself to speak affectionately. hen 
he put his arm round Esther’s waist, and kissed her 
purple-flushed cheek. ‘‘ And now shall I go in and 
see this amiable personage ?” 

‘¢ Yes,” returned Esther, “and mind you tell me 
the trath when you come out; repeat to me word 
for word what she tells you.” 

Roger then entered the library. 

The fire was still flickering, its fitful gleams now 
and avon lighting up the whole apartment; some- 
times plunging the whole into deep shadow, and 
sometimes illuminating one corner, one picture, or 
one article of furniture, 

Just as Roger entered the red rays fell upon the 
head of a monk, some ancestor or relative of the 
worthy knight, the master of the house. It was a 
cunning dark face, and it seemed to smile on Roger 
in sinister fashion. 

At the same time the voice of the gipsy croaked 
out from the darkness: 

“Good evening, handsome gentleman. How does 
it fare with the ladylove ?” 

** The deuce!” cried Roger. “ I came here to ask 
you questions, vot to answer yours.’’ He strode 
on towards the fireplace as he spoke, and planted 
himself upon the rog, his arms folded across his 
chest. ‘“ I can’t see you,’’ said he, glancing about 
in all directions. ‘* Why don’t you havea light ?” 

** Tt does not snit me,” replied the gipsy, “I am 
never half inspired in the light. When I am 6ur- 
rounded by darkness the spirit of divination comes 
over me,”’ 

* You don’t taik like a gipsy tramp,” cried Ro er. 
**T don’t believe tbat you are one. You are some- 
body playing the fool or the kuave. You have 





Picked up some information, and you are using it as 
® means of filling your pocket ; but you had better 
be careful.’’ 

“No, it is you who had better be careful,” re- 
sponded the gipsy. ‘‘ You are standing upon a mine 
that is about to explode. You are looking over a 
precipice; presently your head will turn giddy and 
you will fall down.” 

‘* My head has been giddy a long while,” returned 
Roger lightly; “and whenever I have fallen I have 
always managed, somehow, to alight on my feet.” 

‘“* But this time you may go headlong,” retorted 
the gipsy; ‘“‘headloug down to ruin. In « short 
while a great fortune would come to you, if you would 
only wait for it, but instead of that you are going to 
sell yourself fora slave. You were never fitted for 
a slave, and you will find it out when too late.” 

There was something in the woman’s words which 
had struck Roger very forcibly. Lately he had 
wearied greatly of Esther; her stupidity, her ugli- 
ness, her jealousy, her tryanny ; and although he told 
himself that, as soon as ever he had secured her for- 
tune he would leave her to herself and follow the bent 
of his own inclination, yet a secret dread possessed 
him that he might not always find that easy. At the 
same time the thought of breaking off the engage- 
ment never entered his head. Ruin would inevitably 
overtake him should he do that, for his great uncle 
was delighted with the prospect of the mateh, If he 
married Miss Parnell he was almost certain to in- 
herit Squire Thorncliffe’s huge fortune; if he did 
not marry her, it was most likely that the Miser of 
Greywold would leave his property away from the 
young spendthrift. 

Thus it was not only Esther’s eighty thousand 
pounds which formed the glittering bait which was 
tempting Roger into matrimony. It was that ali his 
chances in life seemed to depen: upon his becomiug 
the husband of Miss Parnell, and yet, oh ! how inex- 
pressibly odious she had become to him. And 
how splendid’ were the dark eyes of Juliette Har- 
court. 

These thoughts passed through his mind in far 
less time than it takes to write them. 

He put his hands under his coat-tails, tarned his 
back to the fire-place, and swaggered a little in his 
nonchalant fashion, 

“T say, my good lady,’ he cried, ‘I wish you 
would come out from your hiding-place there in the 
corner, and permit me the felicity of gazing upon 
your countezance. Iam almost certain you are no 
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common gipsy. I have no doubt you are a beauty 
or au heiress in disguise.” 

“I did not come here to talk about myself,” 
returned the woman. “I wishitowarn you. Don’t 
marry for money, when & great fortune is just ready 
to drop into your lap like a ripe plum, when you are 
sitting under a fruit tree in sunny autumn weather. 
When you are married, you will run away from your 
wife. And then you will never get your own great 
fortune or hers. I have no more advice to give you 
than that.” 

Roger walked up to the corner where the woman 
was, aud put his‘hand upon her shoulder. 

«Come out into the light,” hesaid. ‘‘I am sure 
you are some one I know, or.ought to knew. You 
are trying to make idiots of ms all.bere.” 


He ¢lutched the woman’sshoulder veryitightlyas | 


he spoke, and tried to drag: herforth:into the fire- 
light. 

ere his surprise and discomfiture,she set up one wf 
the mest hideous screams that he bad ever heard 
emanate from a woman's hips, 

‘Take care!’ she ried, “the law protects the 
weak, and it is not because you are a great gemtle- 
man that you,.have any right to lay hands unpona 
defenceless woman. I'll bave»you up for asgault, 
sir!” 

And the woman screamed again. 

Roger hastened out of the room, and was met by 
the servants and some of the visitors hastening in a 
body towards the chamber from which the sounds 
preceeded, : 

“It is a trick,” said Roger. “This person is not a 
real gipsy, lam confident. I tried to make her come 
to the light to show her face, when she threatened 
me with a suramons for assault.’’ 

Servants, visitors, and Roger at their head, now 
rushed back to the room. 

‘They entered with noise and lights, resolved to 
investigate the case, but to their great surprise they 
found that the bird had flown, 

The woman in the coalscuttle bonnet and red 
cloak had taken her departure. 

The same gentleman who had told Mr. Richards, 
the butler, to look carefully after the silver spoons, 
now repeated his advice, and Mr. Richards went off 
hurriedly to his pantry, when he found asmall silver 
cup was missing, but, although articles of much 
greater value lay about in all directions, nothing else 
had been taken. 

“Ab, she was frightened, the jade!’’ cried 
Richards. “She just made a dash at that.going out, 
because it was light.and easily carried !”’ 

Some.of the. men servants weut at once to look 
after the woman who had stolen the cup. 

And the village constable was put upon her track, 
or rather was instructed to try and find it. But the 
creature managed to escape cumpletely, nor wero 
any traces of her found at all. 

This little episode cast a gloom aver the spirits of 
Roger and his ladylove ; both of them firmly believed 
that the woman had only evme to Belleville with the 
idea of stealing the plato, but yet her words had made 
ab impresaion upon each of them. 

Bsther doubted Roger, or if she did not doubt bim 
she felt shat. she might do so upon a little provoca- 
tion. 

Aud Roger began absolutely to hate Esther, not 
because he had been told by agipsy tramp that he 
would become a slave after he had married her, but 
because Esther's manner towards bim had grown 
arrogant, overbearing, and altogether disagreoable 
since the warning she had received from the mys- 
terious thief in the coalscuttle bonnet. 

There was a gay ball that eveuing at Belleville, 
There was mistletoe and fun of all sorts. 

Juliette Harcourt behaved to Roger with a kind of 
contemptuous sarcasm which was very galling, 
notwithstanding that she appeared to bein very high 
spirits. 

Between the two ladies, the one whom he loved, 
and the one-whom he did not love, it seemed that 
the Miser’s Heir was not to enjoy much peace, 


* # ® * * 


It was at the end of a dance, it was Jate in the 
night. Roger, the most perfect waltzer in ‘the 
country, had been turning round several times with 
Esther Parnell, who was one of the very worst 
dancers in England. 

The weight of Esther was enough in itself to over- 
come a fastidious gentleman like young Thorncliffe 
and when it is taken into consideration that she 
could not keop step for two minutes together, and 
that the. baud had been playing as fast ag it could 
play, in order to please such spirited and light-footed 
dancers as Juliotte Harcourt and others, it need not 
be wondered at if Roger sat down exliausted, wiped 
his hot. brow with his handkercijief and leaned back- 





play 1” 


wards as though he was thoroughly wearied of 
everybody and everything around him. 

Esther sat by his side, her face was heated and 
shiny, its expression dissatisfied and ill-tempered. 
Juliette Harcourt floated by gracefully with agoung 
officer of dragoons, as she passed the heated.and ill- 
tempered Jooking pair, #he east on them ‘both a 
bitter look .of mockery. A sareastic stile curled 
the corner of her lip. : 

A light flashed out of her dark eyes, alight whieh 
actually seemed to wither.and scorgh. : 

Roger Thorneliffe shrunk-and cowsered ben cath: it. 
Basther Parnell marked the glaugeysheidid mot know 
what passages had passed between Ragerand Miss 
Mercourt, but her.suspicions werevarpmerd, and dyer 


sbe said, venomous!y ; “as-brownams-migipsy 7 wemne 
would think she was a pevecellainnaiee I thipk 
she must have been changed tomurge. | dim ies | 
yellow and black dress, and those flaning tapas erpe- 
ments, she leoks like a girl at a constryuieir j)onefot 
those bedizened.creatures who come out dn trant jobs. 
sho'v, all epangles, -bright..calpara qnd:/brazen dmpn- ; 
dence, and. offer to tell peoples’ fortunes, oxishow 
them the lady. with two bends, and \the,igiantemho 
swallows the ‘black dwarf !’’ 

Roger felt that. he eould;have wrung ‘Bsther's 
neck ; a perfect tempestiof passion swept,ower ikis 
soul; but his sélécommand wasewondenful ;sand 
only said, with bitter smile; ; 

“How mery poignant your wit is @his- evening, 
Esther. Inever:knew+you sobrilliantibefore.”’ 

Rether was sowain. that even sarcagm of this sort 
she accepted.as\flattery ; it mever embered:dnto: her 
head that Rager was mocking her. ’ 


yanuchdor your tasteinancies.”’ J 


7 ; wmerailessly. 
}inatingts poiuted out the handsome, imanneste.ae.6 jamakes up in anindsand disposition for allather short- 


mal. + 
«What a hideously plain. girl ‘Mise{Hermourtvis,” 


« You are watching your ladylove,” said a voice 
in Roger’s ear. 

Standing under a festoon of evergreens which de- 
corated a. doorway leading into: a conservatory, stoo t 
Juliette Harcourt, tall, erect, slender,beantiful, dressed 
in herda@mtastic costume of yellow and black sili, 
her derkvemes flashed upon bim defiance, mockery, 
contenptyidliin one. 

‘I amesunprised that you tilew Miss Parnell to 
waltz with qonder dashing Officer,” :said Julictte- 
“Te might-chance to-captivate-herjyourshould lool. 
waiter such a rich »prize:more ly. Lcan’t say 
her eye- 
iglassto-her eye as she spoke, andiquizzed the heiress: 
= Me But T Lane eee Miss Parnell 


comings and iailings.” 

** Juliette, said\Roger, “ you know wery well. that 
Esther Parnell.isne of the worst tempered girls in 
the woxld. \¥iawt do you:meanby agonking»me in 
"that fashion?” 

‘“ Dithoughtyouewere going to marry her,” said 
Dulivste, .openingiher Jarge eyes with pretended 
}eunprise, and Icameibere to congratulate you,” 

+'Gonioend yourpongratulations,” retorted Roger. 
“You mean*that-q@ena@eaae here to mock me, and io- 


try and anabeanei@iesatished with my lot. You and 


L.bave-been playmates fuam childhood, sfterwaris 
we beeame triendsend-coufidants, then there was a. 
time “when I ‘hepsd to -be,something nearer. and 
deaver. -Allthatdspastmew, but you skould have 
smne charity;-yousnust-knowas well as I do that 
netbing but-stern: itysidriving me-into be- 
coming the basband of, arneil.”’ 
“Stern ,mecegsity't’’ -echoed Juliette, con- 
., “SRiaat.« singular kind of stern 


“T was\alwayewitty.as o child,”’,she said, swith }nenessity it apast iar. (Dre heir to. the greatest 


conceited: mile. 

And now ‘Rether did'the very worst’ thimg sho 
could have.done. 

She went the very way to turn Rogers @islike to. 
her into loathing. 

Next time Juliette passed in the waltz, she-was 
ready with another shaft of theaneiice that she con- 
sidered wit. 

‘* Here she comes again,’’ she said. ‘‘She is 
casting her eyes towards you, Roger. I daresay she 
envies me; but she has reason to envy almost every- 
body ; for they are miserably off, those Harcourts. 
Their cld place is mortgaged to the Jast shilling of 
its value. And the-eldest son is the greatest spend- 
thrift in the country. I don’t know what will 
become of them: when the,old man.dies. And even 
before then I expect that girl will have to go out 
into asituation. Ishould not. like to have ber fora 
ecmpanion or anything of that-eortmyself. Swe is 
too bold and wild and flirting in her ways. She 
might do for a nursery-governess, .or Pa 

Esther was proceeding, when Roger interrupted 
her with an expression which sounded very much 
like an oath. 

‘or Heaven's gake, don’t talk nonsense, Esther,” 
he said. * You must know 7ou are talking nonsense. 
Juliette Harcourt is one of the handsomest girls in 
this county, And half a dozen fellows with fortunes 
would be glad to.marry her. to-morrow.’’ 

‘hen seeing Esther’s face and throat swell with 
the intensity of her rage, Roger hastened to add : 

“Of course I.don’t mean that she is.as handsome 
as you are, but. you ought.mot.to speak so agains 
a girl of good family, it does not sound generous.”’ 

The last portion of Roger’s speech mollified Esther 
a little. 

“‘ Of course,” she simpered, ‘‘ I can’t expect every- 
body to be as good-looking as.I am.” 

“Thank Heaven, there are not many such, my 
dear,” said Roger, “I dont know what would be- 
come of the men, if they were besst.on all sides by 
such fascinations as yours.”’ 

‘*T didn’t.make mycelf,’’ said Esther, now restored 
to. good humour. ‘‘ I can't help it if 1 am handsomer 
than other people.”” And she simpered and giggled 
until Roger felt that it- would be a satisiaction to be 
permitted to box her ears. 

At. this moment Captain Ames, feeling called upon 
to do the polite, walked up to Esther and invited 
her to join again jin the dance. 

She Went away with him, first casting a look of 
exultation and renewed affection upon Roger Thorn- 
cliffe. He watched her, his black eyebrows meeting 
in a scowl, 

Esther waddled rather'than danced, she got out 
of step every two minutes, and-tried the patience of 
Captain Ames most sorely. The pair were always 
stopping and beginning again, Esther meanwhile 
laughing affectedly and saying: 

“Dear me, that stupid band, how badly they 


dorsune duithe,countyamerries for money !” 
“Ah, the Aeir’,”yeeterted, Roger, “but not the 


jpossessor. \Wihat iscthewsevof being the heir toa 


man like!Marsin Thorocliffe, If I married you, ior 
instauce, he-would disinberit;me to-morrow, simply 
because you have no fortune.” 

**T amannch obliged toim,”’ said Juliette, whir!- 
ing her fan about. “When I ask you to marry me, 
you may tell me those kind of things, but not before. 
And is it possible that your uncle insists upon your 
making this match ?” 

**T am compelled to make it,” rejoined Roger. 
“Tf I did not.marry Esther Parnell, I mast become a 
beggar upon the face of the earth.” 

Juliette flirted her fan about more vehemently than 
before. ‘The colour had faded out of her face. 

Roger was struck by its ghastliness. 

Now for the first time young “‘Thorncliffo under-- 
stood that he was desperately loved by thiaysplendid 
woman, 

He had never believed or realised the feet ‘before, 
Juliette’s manner had always been so flippant aud 
careless, 

Thovnoliffe;made the discovery now jast.when it 
was too late. 

For the moment.he felt inclined to brave-:every- 
thing; the loss. of his fortune, his unele's: displea- 
sure, the persecutions of his creditors, and: every 
other evil. 

But Roger..was too much a manof the.nvorld sto- 
allow himeelf to. be carried away by a mere:tempesi 
of feeling, 

He soon gained command ever. his.emotions; but 
he could not withstand the temptation. of indwiginz 
in a parting scene with Juliette ; he reselved to have- 
@ private interview with her, to make her the comli- 
dant of his miseries, to tell her how much he loved 
her, and that all bappiness:had passed out of his lite 
for ever ; afterwards he would clasp her in his arus 
in one passionate embrace, amd then either part from 
her for ever, or arrange the programme for a series 
of dangerous flirtations after marriage, according to 
whichever.element proved the..strengec in Juliette 
llarcourt—-pride or love. 

These theughts flashed through Roger’s: mind in 
an instant, 

“ Mee: me to-morrow,” he gasped forth, “by St. 
Aun’s Well. You know the old ruin in the heartof 
the fir wood? Meet me there about oneo’clock in 
the day. I will explain everything, and throw my- 
self upon your compassion.”’ 

‘*I will be there,” whispered Juliette, and the 
light. in her eyes softened. 

At this moment Esther came up, panting, purple, 
shining, and ugly as ever, 

She cast a look of fury upon Juliette, who bowed 
to her politely, 

“The band play delightfully, do they mot, Miss 
Parnell ?’’ she said, 

“IT think it is the worst band I ever heard!” re- 
torted Esther. ‘‘It is impossible to keep time to 
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Then she sat down by the side of Roger, and 
whis; cred to him: 

**1 watched you—I saw you—I am not quite-an 
dios!” 
Roger hastened to explain and apologise, and 
Jalictte, after bowing slightly, moved away. 

The ball passed off on the whole very pleasantly. 
Juliette Harcourt, as well as nearly all the other 
guests, remained at Belleville for that night. 

In the mo:ning the whole party met in the great 
breakfast-reom, where a luxurious repast was spread 
with a hospitable and lavish hand. 

It-was rbout eleven o'clock when Roger Thorn- 
cliffe entered the room and took his'place, as in daty 
bound, by the side of Miss Parnell. 

Opposite him sat Juliette; she beautiful and 
brilliant, her eyes flashing, and her checks glow- 
ing. 

Esther was 1 great eaterand gourmand. Hercon- 
versation during breakfast was chiefly in reference 
to the various modes of flavouring game pies. 

Her mother, Iady Fanny, now and then ad- 
nonished er gently, 

“ My dear Esther, I think you had ‘better not eat 
so mueh rich pastry. That sauce disagreed with you 
last week.” 

* When we are married,” snid Esther, looking 
affectionately at Roger, ‘I shall beable to eat what 
I like without being interfered with.”’ 

** With sil my heart,” thought Roger, to himself, 
** And the sooner you eat: yourself into a fitiof apo- 
plexy the better.’ 

But = spoke in terms of endearment to his fair 
intended, 

‘* When we are married,’’ said he, “ we will defy 
the world, and live only for each other.”’ 

Just as breakfast was over another visitor was an- 
nounced— Mr. Crainton. 

The cause of his visit seemed a very slight one. 
It was merely to return two carte-de-visitestio Lady 
Parnell, which shehad lent to him, and, considering 
he-had come six miles by train, and walke.!.a mile 
across the country to reach Belleville, the matter of 
the carte-de-visites might have looked very much like | 
un excuse taanybody who had taken thetrouble to 
remark on the actions of this strange personage. It 
happened, however, that nobody cared rery much 
about Mr. Crainton, and whatseever he pleased to do 
or leave undone, was a matter of no moment io the 
guests assembled at Belleville. 

Juliette Harcourt donned a black velvet hatavith 
anornange coloured feather and a costume of black 
velvet braided with gold, and then she went out, 
announcing it es ber intention to take a walk 
to Crossley Heath to see. poor old man, Sko 
should be back at..twe.o’clock she said, and)at. balf- 
past two a:carriage weuld be sent for her from home. 

As soon as she was gone Reger suddenly dis- 
covered that it was necessary he should eall at a vil- 
lage, three mea off, to see one of his Wnclé Martin’s 
gamekeepers. He wished everybody-good-bye, tabling 
Esther that he should be back to Greyweld to dinner 
at seven o’elock. 

*¢ Lam. sure to Gnd ee much todo when I get:with 
eld: Harris,” said he; “* thatyou really) must excuse 
me if yeu:donoet eee memntil the evening, any love.’’ 

Esther was satisfied. Theearriage-wes.to call fer 
her and Ethel at twe o'clock ; it was then only 
twelve, 

a. shall we do for the next two hours ?” asked 
Ethel. 

“It is dreadfully cold,*’ shuddered Ksther; ‘let 
us sit by the firs and read a pleasant novel. 

Esther brought ene frow the ‘library shelf, «which 
she gave to, Esther. 

Ror -her. own part she employed ‘hérscif. at .em- 
broidery. 

The other-gnests-epread ‘themselves about in all 
direetions, sevking auusewent-aecording' to the: bent 
of their various incliwations: 

Some wont to the: pond te skate,,a few gentlemen 
took their gans,.several: young men and young ladies 
adjourned. to the billiard reom, othersto “the aausic 
room. 

Esther, with her feet on the fender and her eyes 
_— on the pagesof the nuvel, sat! huddled wp all in 
a heap. 

“Dear Kether, you have eaten such a good break- 
fast, Iowish you -would take a walk, it would do-you 
— good than erouching over the fire,’ said Lady 

fanny, 

**T hate -walking,’’ said Esther. 

At that moment a stealthy step crossed the room ; 
and Mr. Crainton stood by the side of Miss Parnell 

He bent. dewn towards her and whispered in her 
ear: 

““It isa delizh tfal morning for awalk,’’ he said, 
“and this is the kind of frosty air that does so much 
£601 toa. complexion. like yours——a lovely complexion 
like yours,” 

iHerepeated his flattery with emphasis, though in 





® low tone, so that nobody could hear him but 
Esther, 

Miss Parnell rubbed her purple cheek, heated by 
the fire, and giggled with satisfaction.” 

“ They ‘used to call me blush rose, in the nursery,” 
she said, complacently. 

* And you have not lost the delicate bloom of 
your childhood,” returned Crainton; ‘‘ but if you 
linger over the fire, it may not be always ¢£0.’’ 

Esther threw’ down the book, yawned, and started 


up. 

** T think I will take a ~valk,”’ said she, “ Ethel, 
won't youcome along ?” 

Ethel agreed, and in a short while the three sallied 
forth over the frost-hardened ground 

Esther was arrayed in all the pomp of blue velvet 
and ermine. 

Ethelinm a dark brown cloth dress, black hat, with 
scarlet feather, a gold brooch was her only orna- 
ment. 

To say tha? Esther wad@led, and Ethel glided over 
the-snow would not be an oxaggeration in describing 
the movements of either. 

Meanwhile there was Crainton, fashionably dressed 
in a coat trimmed with fur, his slender form showing 
to great advantage; his keen, handsome face turned 
first toone and then to the other of the two young 
ladies, while he spoke words of flattery to each. 

Will it surprise the reader to hear that he was 
leading them towards that well called St. Ann's 
Well, situated in the heart of the fir wood? It was | 
ae distance of about a mileand a half from Belle- | 
ville. 

Esther kept laughing and talking of her own por- 
feetions in hor usual ridiculous style. She did not 
know whatataunderbolt was aboutto fall at her 
fect. 

The sun shoné brightly. The frost sparkled on 
the boughs ef the trees, The air felt bracing, fresh, 
and invigorating. 

As they nenred tho little stone oross which stood 
at the head.of the well, which was a spring famed 
for the cure of all diseases in the days of the monks, 
they heard the sound of voices through the trees. 

“* Why,” cried Esther, ‘‘ that is Roager’s voice.” 

She was about to spring forward, when Crainton 
laid his hand upon her arm. 

*Wait a moment,” said he. “* You may hear some- 
thing unpleasant. Thatis Mr. Roger Thornclitfe’s 
voice, itas true, but he probably does not wish you 
to know to whom he is talking. You know ne siid 
he was going in quite an opposite direction. I would 
not be:too curious, if I were you. At present Mr. 
Therneliffe stands very high in your estimation, you 
mightalter your opinion if you went on a little 
further. , Peay let us return.” 

Asmay be expected, this only had the effect of 
making Esther more cager than ever to. listen to what 
Roger was saying, and to find out who was his com- 

nion. 

‘*Let go my arm, ir,’’ shosaid,furiously. “ Iam 
determined to hear what Mr. Thorncliffe is.saying !” 

“* Then if yeu wish that,’ replied Crainton, with 
a smile of satisfaction gleaming in his eyes, “ we 
will.go on and listen. If you show yourself you 
may hear nothing.’’ 

Ethel Thorneliffe had turned very.pale. She had 








guessed what was coming. 

“ Esther, she said, *‘do mot act as a spy anda lis- 
tener.”’ 

“Bot I tell you I will!’ cried Esther, stamping 
furiously. ‘* Your,good.for-nothing brother is making 
love ¢0.some gamekeeper’s daughter, just when he has 
been professing such admiration forme. You want 
me to marry him, I suppose, that my money may pay 
bis debts, and that he may.be sure that his uncle 
will leave himsome money! But ho will find that 
ke has not got.an idiot to deal with !’’ 

She pressed forward as she spoke. 

At that moment Ethel caught ao glimpse of the 
dark, wicked, handsome face of Crainton. 

He stood in tiiumph in front of Esther, ‘holding 
up one finger. 

His lips were parted in a malicious smile, his 
white teeth were gleaming. 

“ Listen,” said he, “‘go three paces nearer and 
listen. Miss Thorncliffe,” turning to Ethel, ‘' do not 
interrupt, do not-warn your brother, or we shall be 
reduced to the necessity of supposing that you are a 
party to this deceptive conduct.” 

Ethel flushed hotly and drew back. Orainten seized 
the hand of Esther and led her forward. 

Between the bare boughs of the trees there was 
a small opening through which Esther could see with- 
out being seen. 

Handsome Roger stood close to the old cross, lean- 
ing against it, indeed, in a very easy, careless 
attitude. 

One foot was crossed over the other ; he switched a 
cane idly with his right hand. 





The fingers of his left were clasped round another 


Juliette Harcourt, 

Her bright piquant face was turned towards tho 
sun; the wintry beams tighted up her coal bia 
hair, and glittered on the jewelled brooch whick 
fastened her plaid searf, 

There was more of love than anger in her large 
eyes, 

“Of course, I know that you can’t love her,” sho 
said; “who could love such a denscly stupid girl, 
without mentioning the fact of her being decidedly 
plain.” 

“Plain!” echoed Roger, “that is not the word. 
She is the most supremely ugly woman I ever saw. 
It is 10t indifference or dislike I feel towards her, 
but absolute abhorrence.” 

* And yet you are going to marry her !’’ cried 
Juliette. 

“TI must,” returned Roger, vehemently. 
go to ruin—end my days in prison, if [do not marry 
that objectionable idiot, Esthor Parnell. [tis my 
fate. Iam over head and heels in debt, ereditors nro 
pressing, and threatening to teli my uncic. If he 
knew that I owed a five-pouad note he would dis- 
inherit me; and I owe quite six thousand pounds. 
Her money will pay my debts, and then in good timo 
I shall come in for my uncle’s fortune!” 

“Much good may it do you!” retorted Juliette 

‘Of course I shall always be miserable,” sail 
Roger, in a sentimental tone. “You will despise 
me, You will never believe how desperately I love 
you, and we shall never meet again!” 

What answer Julictte might have given to this 
tirade it is impossible to sxy, for Esther Parnel!, 
deaf tothe remonstrances of Crainton, went tearing 
through the toughs like a wild animal, and stood by 
the side of the old stone well, 

Her eyes seemed starting out of their suckets, sho 
tried to speak, but so great was her anger, that words 
failed her. 

Roger turned pale, set his teeth hard, and tried to 
glare defiance upon tho infuriated heiress. 

Juliette Harvour’i seewed to gather courage from 
the occasion. 

She tossed her‘head, and her eyes flashed 
Esther foundher voice, 

Words poured ont— words soangry, so unladylike, 
that one marvelled how.a girl of good birth and 
breeding could condescend to use them. 

“You low raseil! Pitifal wretch!” she said. “I 
won't be satisfied with giving you up. I will be re- 
venged! Ill tell your uncle everything, and set 
your creditors upon you! And [hope that you will 
end your days in prison! LI wish that you could bo 
hung! hung! bung!” 

**T see that all this affair has come to an end,” 
said Roger, pale, but smi ing, and without losing 
his '‘self-command. “You have discovered, Miss 
Parnell, the difficulties and troubles that drova ma 
to the necessity of demanding yeur hand in marriage, 
an/honour which I should not otherwise have dared 
toiseek for. As it is I can only beg your pardon 
most humbly, and regret that I should have been 
tempted to useany expressions which may chance to 
have been unpleasing to you. I eamonly say that I 
was uneware of your presence,” 

“Qh! you ruffian! you raseal!” cried Esther. 
“Oh! I wish I had the strength, you should never 
leave this place alive.” 

Roger shrugged his shoulders. 

** Another suitor, Miss Parnell,’ said he; “ will 
prove more worthy of your excellence,”’ 

He bowed to her and moved off through the wood 
in a direction opposite ‘to that which led to Grey- 
wold. 

Juliette Harcourt was the next person upon whom 
Esther poured tho artillery of her indignation. 

** And so you came here,’’ she cried, ‘to moet a 
man who was ‘as good as marricd. Oh! you shame- 
less hussey.”’ 

“ Pardon me, madam,”’ returned Juliette, speaking 
with a kind of superb hautour which suited her lofty 
style of beauty; “I came here to listen to what ex- 
euses yonder dishonourable young man might have 
to offer in extevuation of his conduct towards me, 
He has used us both ill, Miss Parnell ;’”’ then Juliette 
walked away. 

Roger felt desperate, he did not know to whom ‘to 
attribute this evil turn, 

Crainton keptout of the way, and he had seen 
nothing of his sister Ethel. 

He walked about in the woods for hours. It was 
not until dusk that he returned within the precincts 
of the park of Grey wold, and creptstealthily towards 
his uncle’s house. He had not resolved upon any 
plan of action. Reconciliation with Esther was im- 
possible. Had she betrayed him to his uncle, or had 
she not? If so would his uncle disinierit him? 
There was only one chance: if Ethel wool’ marry 
Mortlake. Mortlake would advance him a couple of 
thousand pounds to pay his debts, ani would release 


“T shall 


At last 
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lim from the bond for the other five thousand. He 
regolved to go home and throw himself upon the 
inercy of his sister. He stood under the old porch 
f Greywold, just as the clock in the stable yard was 
stiiking six. One hour more and they would sit 
down to dinner. Were they in the house, the Par- 
1s, mother and daughier, or had they gono off, 
ng anger and confusion behind them ? 

er rang the house-bell, and old Daniel opened 

e aoor. 
‘Oh, Master Roger, the master be main angry. 
» have been grunting and growling like a bear for 
he list two hours, Sometimes he said if you come 
ome you was to be turned away from the door, and 
vetimes he said as you was to be sent up to his 
iu, that he might fling something at your head, 
ind curse you to your faco—them was his words. I 
vouldn’t go a bear him, Mr. Roger, if I was in your 
lace. Miss Ethel, she is in the dining-room by 


1 il. 

‘The ladies, the Parnells,’’ faltered Roger, “ are 
v here?” 

‘They be gone, sir,” replied Daniel; ‘* but Mr. 
he be here. He be along with the 


.e 
Lhe, 
’ 


ter, 
\oer strode forward, and entered the diving- 


(To be Continued.) 


WHO ARE GENTLEMEN ? 


Ix our intercourse with society, we are often sur- 
ised to notice what despicable and contracted sen- 
its are yet afloat in the world, in respect to the 
vistic marks of a trne gentleman. There are 
sands of individuals who aspire to the reputation 
entleman, or who perhaps fancy themselves to 
y such, yot whose highest, most comprehen- 
otionsof the character, are confined to mere ex- 

| accomplishments, 
re are many females, too, who seem not once to 
»a Gistant idea of such a persor, unconnected 
coxcombry of demeanour, and the polished, 
utly exterior which is so often assumed by 
irtless, abandoned libertines, to hide the foul rot- 
‘oness of their character, and the baseness of their 

‘ yierns, 

Why, else,do we so frequently see individuals of 
the other sex who claim to profess the most spotless 
character, to be the conservators of fashion, and to 
give tone to society, receiving into their parties 
and caressing, nay, not hesitating to promenade in 
public, arm to arm with depraved and profligate 
wretches, as their honourei associates—debauches 
who are known to be dissolute, yea, odiously licen- 
tions in their habits, and this without a blush ! 

Why do ladies of quality, instead of scorning even 
the approach of such wretches, and repelling their 
presence as an insult and affront to their sex, even 
evince a preference for their society, over men of 
exciuplary characters—apparently delighting in 
their atrentions, if they happen to be talented, rich 
and fashionable, even though they may have been 
guilty of the deepest baseness to other women ? 

W hy, too, do the young of the gentler sex so often 
nianifest such eagerness to draw around them the 
butte: flies of ours, being of mere tinsel and foppery, 
to the exclusion of the meritorious and deserving, 
who seok companions for life, and not the glittering 
playthings of an hour. 

Why is it that men may practice with impunity 
vices which, in the other sex, will not bys tolerated 
for « moment; or, that abando ed libertines, addicted 
to the vilest species of profligacy, and, worse than all, 
who do not pretend to disguise their evil habits, yet 
hold up their headsin society as gentlemen, while 
the female who is even suspected of the slightest 
deviation from the rules of chastity, is consigned to 
everlasting infamy and disgrace ? 

Tove undeniable fact is, that the just old maxim 
of Pope. that ‘ worth makes the man,’’ has sunk 
into oblivion; new standards of character have 
been setup; and the fundamental qualities which 
enter into the modern fashionable idea of a gentle- 
man, have less rela:ion to innate honesty and worth, 
than to the length of one’s purse, the texture of 
his cloth, and the scrupulous exactness of his 
grimaces and buws. 

We believe that true gentlemen are confined to no 
walk or rank in life, The sturdy bla:ksmith, with 
his dingy garments, his open honest countenance 
begrimmed with smut, and his rough, hard hand, 
scarred with service more honourable than that of 
war, has an immeasurably higher claim to that 
honourable name than the shallow-pated fop, who 
skips through college with kid gloves anid a rattan 
cultivates thograces before the glass and ladies, and 
takes his diploma with all the blushing honour thick 
on his vacant head. 





It is a false and contemptible notion, that unless 
a man boast a high descent, or roll majestically 
alorg in a coach emblazoned with arms, his name 
should be stricken from the list of gentlemen. 

Which class has, from time imme:norial, conferred 
the brightest honours on the human race—the 
haughty aristocrat, who shrinks with strong convul- 
sions from the touch of the honest poor man, and 
moves with astep that seems dainty to the soil it 
treads on, or the humble peasant who claims no 
merit but nobility of soul ? 

Whence come the great lights of the intellectual 
firmament—thes ars that form the brilliant galaxy 
whose beams dazzle the eye of every beholder? In 
the vast majority of instancesthey have emerged to 
eminence from the chilling depths of obscurity. 
destitution, and want. 

Whoso voices are oftenest raised in successful vin- 
dication of human rights, and float over mountain 
and plain, over ocean and land, till they vibrate oy 
the ear of the remotest dweller in Christendom ? 





GROWING OLD. 
———<oe— 


WHEN people begin to tell you how young you 
look, you may be sure you are growing old. 

When you meet some one whom you knew years 
aco, aud that indiviiual, after carefully scrutinising 
you as one would an article he thought of purchesing, 
exclaiming— 

* Well, really! . Time has stood still with you. I 
euess you dont let things worry you. It is worry that 
wrinkles us up more then years!” then you may know 
that you are growing old, " 

When your friends ask you to sit nearer the light 
evenings—when they offer to open another biind, in 
the afternoon, that you may see better about your 
sewing--when they inquire if you know anything 
about the superiority of the ‘* pebble” spectacles 
over the glass ones—then realise that you are no longer 
young. 

When spruce young dentists send you their circu- 
lars, containing a list of their charges for the various- 
——- false teeth, know from it that you are grow- 
ing old. 

When middle-aged people ask you to their par 
ties, and young people leave you out in the getting 
up of picnics, and surprise visits, you are growing 
old 

When disagreeable Aunt Betsy tells you that she 
has been to see your Cousin Sallie, and that she 
never saw how ‘‘dried-up’’ and ‘‘ puckery” Sallie 
does look, and adds the information that you and 
Sallie are one year’s children, you are growing old. 

And, generally, you are the very last one to realise 
this fact. 

It is so difficult to imagine yourself ripening for 
death—so difficult to comprehend fully that if you 
live, you will lose your teeth, and hair, and eyesight, 
— become but a wrinkled effigy of your former 
self. 

And nothing can preserve you from old age but 
death—and would you be thus preserved ? 

It is almost impossible for you to imagine the 
world going on without you. 

Will the sua shine, and the soft air sweep down 
from the hills,and the birds sing, an the pure waters 
leap along between verdant banks, when your dull 
eyes are closed beneath the meadow daisies ? 

And though you, and all of us, know that Yes is 
the »nswer to the question, we never entirely realise 


it 

When your hair begins to get thin, you lay the 
blame on headache, or the care of the children, and 
you invest in restorers,and powatums, and fondly 
expect time to do for you just the reverse of what it 
will do, 

When your bloom goes, and your skin becomes 
yellow, you call it biliousness, and so does your 
physician, who is an understanding man, and knows 
better than to hint of age in the connection, 

So you go on cherishing the fond delusion that, 
though the family record might suggest otherwise, 
you are really just as young as you ever were, and 
you go on wearing pinks, and buffs, and pale blues, 
and you cut Mr. Silkman entirely, when he ventures 
to show you brown and gray silks, as *‘ suitable for 
ladies of your age,’’ to borrow hia expression. 

Somebody who knows, says it is very hard to 
grow old gracefully ; and it is the truth; but es- 
pecially is it hard when a woman has been a beauty 
and a belle. 

For, argue a3 we may against the vanities of the 
world—and reiterate it as we may, that beauty is 
only skin deep, and of no real value—we all know 
that it is worth ten times as much by way of capital 
than all the virtues and good sense. 





And whenever you hear anybody say that beauty 
is of no account, and pretty faces a snare, just you 
set it down—that person is growing old! K. T. 








IN CHANCERY. 


A vary interesting suit is coming on in Chancery- 
When ‘T'urner, the artist, died, he lefs nearly all hi8 
property to the nation. His relatives (be had no 
children) disputed the will, and the Government 
compromise i the matter by handing over a portion 
of the property to them. Among the property so 
handed over was Turner’s honse in Queen Anne 
Street, which came into the possession of one of the 
artist’s nephews. He, strangely enough, does not 
seem to h.ve examined the house, aud when he died, 
three or four years ago, and his will could not be 
found, two surviving nephews agreed that the pro- 
perty should bo shared, and that if the will turned 
up neither of them should administer to it. When 
the house in Queen Anne Sireet was searched, it 
was found full of the most valuable engravings and 
plate, which were estimated by a competent valuer 
to be worth £100,000. Some of these have been sold 


“ander an order in Chancery; but, on hearing what a 


splendid treasure had been found, the other and 
more distant relatives of the artist have como 
forward and claimed a share. The case is to come 
on before the Court of Chancery, and will occupy 
ten days. The witnesses have been in town for 
some time at a cost of £300, «nd the Court has been 
asked to fix a day for the trial to begin. 


A ROMANTIC MARRIAGE. 


A ROMANTIC marriage took place in Newark a few 
days ago. The bride is a wealthy Texan widow of 
about fifty-two years, and the groom an employé in 
the Communipaw stock yards, is only twenty-two, 
while the wedding is said to have been the immedi- 
ate result of the lady’s leap-year privilege, and that 
after less than twenty-four hours’ acquaintance. 

The bride owns extensive cattle ranches, and about 
two weeks ago was obliged to visit the Communipaw 
cattle yards on business. 

While there, she was attacked by an infuriated 
steer, which rushed at her, and was only prevented 
from fatally injuring her by the presence of Gustave 
Rimisch, who seized the brute by the horns and 
enabled the lady to escape. 

On the followiag day he received a note_request- 
ing him to call on her at the Metropolitan Hotel, 
where she proposed to him and was accepted. They 
were married at the residence of the groom’s sister, 
and immediately started southward. 

The groom has been extremely poor, while the bride 
is understood to possess immense wealth. 

She was in early life a New England schoolmis- 
tress, but went south immediately after her first mar- 
riage, where her husband met his death some years 
ago at the hands of the Ku-Klux. 


SANGER’S (ASTLEY’S) AMPHITHEATRE. 


Mr. W. M. AKuHuURST’s pantorinie has now re- 
ceived the stamp of popular approbation,and nightly 
draws crowded audiences to witness the latest stage 
version of “ Gulliver on his Travels,” which, by- 
the-bye, include incidents and adventures from 
Daniel Defoe and the Arabian Nights. The enter- 
tainment, in addition to its splendid mounting and 
dressing, is unapproachable in its equestrian Gis- 
plays, and unrivalled in its zoological curiosities. 
Elephants, camels, giraffes, dromedaries, reindeers, 
and animals from ali parts of the globe ‘ strut,” 
but don’t “fret’’ their hour upon the stage. The 
pantomime, too, is well supported by Gus Connelly, 
Fred Shepherd, W. Randall, and Mesdames Geor- 
gina Smithson, Lizzie Grosvenor, Annetta Scasi, 
Randall, and a numerous corps of actresses and 
coryphees. Indeed this is a stage-show to which, 
for its natural history portion alone, every young 
holiday-maker should be taken as a treat, 


Barnum, the great American showman, proposes 
to make a tour with his show through Eagland, 
Scotland, France, and Germany. His agents have 
arrived at Liverpool. 

AN aquarium and music hall will shortly be erected 
in Birmingham. 
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SCIENCE. 


SuIP-CLEANING APPARATUS,—This machine, tried 
on the 15th ult. on the ship Haddon Hall, in the 
South-West India Docks, is about 32ft long and 
Sift feet wide. It is composed of a framework of 
oak, curved to the shapeof the outside of the vessel 
and reaching below the keel, strengthened by angle 
iron running the whole length, on which the clean- 
ing apparatus descends and ascends by means of an 
endless chain passing over wheels fixed at the ends 
of the platform. At thé lower end of the frame a 
rope is fixed and passed under the ship’s keel up to 
the other side of the vessel, so as to press the 
brushes as close tothe side that is being cleaned as 
the operator wishes. The ‘ cleaner ”’ itself is com- 
posed of adrum three feet wide, round which are 
fixed lengthways twenty-five brushes, each about two 
inches wide, made of cane, bass, or any strong fibre, 
and between every other brush flexible steel scrapers 
are fixed; these are kept from touching the paint on 
the vessel by being sunk half an inch below wheels 
placed on either end of the drum. The drum, with 
brushes, &c., receives its motion from a chain from 
the axle of the “driving-chain wheel.’’ To work 
this machine, which receives its motive power from 
acrab or driving apparatus placed on a raft or boat 
alongside the vessel to be cleaned, it only requires 
two men two days to clean a vessel of, say, 1,000 
tons burden. 


InTeRESTING TO Naturatists.—Mr. F. Baker, of 
Kingscote, Wokingham, writes:—The following 
curious case would be interesting to naturalists. In 
May last a missel-thrush built in a fir on my lawn. 
About ten days after a chaffinch built in a branch 
of the same tree, and was sitting when the missel- 
tbrush batched. I could not after long watching 
see the male thrush, by which I was led to believe 
he was somehow destroyed. When the young were 
afew days old I frequently heard them clamouring 
as if being fed, when in a few moments the cock 
chaffinch only would fly from that part of the tree 
occupied by the thrush’s nest. Not understanding 
this, I posted myself in a position some distance 
from the tree whence (with the aid of a telescope) I 
could command a full view of the nest, and was 
much astonished at seeing the cock chaffinch re- 
peatedly come and feed the young thrushes ; in fact, 
auch oftener than the thrush, which he would 
attack and drive away every time he found her near 
the nest. He fed them till they flew, when his own 
young were batched, which he assisted his mate in 
rearing with equal assiduity 


HarMuess GLaZE FoR EARTHENWARE.—A new 
and harmless glaze bas been proposed for common 
earthenware, intended to replace the poisonous lead 
glaze that isusually employed, One of the recipes 
recommended for this purpose consists of 100 parts 
of sillicate of soda, 15 parts of powdered quartz, and 
15 parts of Mendon chalk; and a second is the same, 
but with the addition of 10 parts of borax, which 
renders the glaze more fusible and more brilliant. 
Any desired colour can be given to this glaze. 

Heatine Rattway Carriaces.—A method of 
heating cars has been recently adopted which pos- 
sesses many very desirable qualities. A stove, sur- 
rounded with a shell for confining the hot air, is con- 
nected with a cold-air tube which extends through 
the roof of the car. As the car moves a strong cur- 
rent of cold sir is forced through this tube into the 
space between the shell and the stove, and as fast as 
it is heated it is forced through iron tubes placed 
below the floor of the car, and is admitted into the 
car through registers between the seats alternately 
The heat is in this way equalised throughout the 
car. In summer the same flues are used for ventila- 
tion purpose. 

Sea Sickngss.—A writer states that many years 
ago he had occasion to frequently cross the Irish 
Channel, and was invariably sick on there being the 
least motion of the water. Once, however, when it 
was very rough, and the wind blowing a hurricane, 
he hit upon ar expedient whicn proved an effectual 
preventive, that is, he made his respiration coincide 
punctually with the heave and fall of the vessel—as 
she rose, he inspired slowly and regularly, and as 
she fell he expired correspondingly, the effect being 
80 completely successful as at several times to pro- 
duce sleep. But each of these times—presumably 

because the breathing was not then syncronous with 
the vesse!’s movements—he was awakened by sensa- 
tions of sickness, which two inspirations and expira- 
tions as abo.e explained immediately dispelled, 
enabling him to complete a very rough passage with 
comparative comfort. 





cessary. Under the treatment of people of limited 
experience in window gardening, plants are apt to 
suffer from a lack of water or from a too abundant 
supply—they are either starved or drowned. ‘I'he 
result in either case is about the same; the leaves 
turn yellow, drop off, and the whole plant presents 
a sickly and forlorn appearance. Nothing is more 
depressing to a lover of flowers than a sickly, starved 
looking specimen of vegetation. Much less water is 
necessary in cold than in warm weather, as plants 
then grow but slowly. Morning seems to be the 
most suitable time for watering, and luke-warm water 
should be used, applied to the surface of the soil. I 
have sometimes seen it poured into the saucers of 
the pots, tosoak up into the earth at its leisure ; but 
nature does not perform her operations by such a pro- 
cess, but sends the rain down from above, and pro- 
bably her example will be safe to follow. The plants 
shoula be watered thoroughly so that the water will 
penetrate to their roots. Those who are con- 
stantly dribbling a small supply of water on their 
plants will not have them in a ‘flourishing condition 
for any length of time. The reason is obvious ; the 
surface of the soil is kept moist, but the lower roots 
perish for the want of water. A plant should not be 
watered until it is in a condition to receive a liberal 
supply of the element, which being given, it only asks 
to be left alone for a season. Besides watering the 
roots, the foliage requires nearly as much attention. 
Warm baths, showering, etc., are necessary to remove 
dust and dirt, which are as ivjurious to the plant as 
they are to the human race. 





HIS EVIL GENIUS. 
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CHAPTER XXiX. 


TuE professor and De Lyons withont further pre- 
liminary, took their places opposite to one another, 
and holding by both their hands, stood for somo 
seconds staring fixedly into each other’s eyes. 

Their faces drew closer and closer, until I really 
thought that they were going to kiss (those German 
beggars think nothing, as of course you know, of 
kissing one anotber); but instead of that, the 
former distinctly inhaled a deep breath from the 
other’s nostrils, and then Taraxacum fell back as 
if sound asleep upon the couch behind him. 

When the professor turned round and addressed 
me I positively thought that it was Taraxacum who 
spoke: the very voice, the manner, the familiar ex- 
pressions, were all his exactly, coming forth from 
those revered lips as naturally as if they had prat- 
tled in pure English from the cradle. 

It had the most absurd effect conceivable. I was 
amused, but not surprised. 

I had been so strongly imbued with the influence 
of the professor that I very much doubt whether 
anything would have surprised me. 

** Now, then,”’ he said, sharply, “ fireaway, old 
chap; and anything you want to know, out with it, 
and depend upon it I will:put you up to the dodge, 
if Ivan. You seem already to have had the office 
as to what we are up to, and whom it is we want to 
pry us a visit. That chattering fellow, young 
Lyons there, who is a denced good fellow, but with 
no more discretion than an ape, has, I see, let you 
into so much of the secret; for secret it really is, 
and ought to be, from the generality of the world; 
—these are not matters to be bandied about by 
everybody.” 

“ But must there not be,’’ I inquired, “ consider- 
able danger and risk in this undertaking, even sup- 
posing that you have, as you seem so confidently to 
feel, really discovered the means and power of 
carrying out your intention ?” 

** Deuce a bit!” he replied, just in De Lyons’ 
own off-hand tone, “ provided the two essential 
necessaries don’t fail us: faith in the means we are 
going to use, and pluck to go through with them 
as soon as we see those same means beginning to 
work successfully. Does your faith waver ?’’ 

He took me again by the hand, and there was an 
earnest, almost sublime expression in his anything 
but handsome countenance which, as I looked at 
him, made me feel, I know not why, that I could 
trust and believe in the truth and powers of that 
strange man to any length, far beyond any limits 
of ordinary common sense or reason. 

‘** All right, old fellow,’’ he said, after a pause; 
“‘and as to your pluck and nerve, you have, as I 
have told you, enough and tg spare for all three of 
us put together.” 

“ But granted that we have the requisite supply 
of faith and nerve, you have not yet told me what 
is the advantage to be gained; I should certainly 





House Piants.—In watering plants, care is ne- ! like to be satisfied as to the exact use, the end, the 





object you have in view, which you have pronounced 
to be so great and so good.”’ 

“ Object, indeed! object enough I should think,” 
testily replied the professor, *‘ if we, through means 
which only are to be attained hy whole years of 
deep study and scientific preparation, can summon 
before us one of the most potent spirits of another 
sphere of the creation: tocome at our bidding and 
thus being under our orders, to be brought to an 
equality, or even under subjection to ourselves ; do 
you call that nothing? That first step once accom- 
plished, as it certainly can, and shortly shall bo, to 
what results may it not lead; from equality as I 
say; may we not look to advancing to superiority ; 
and then what unbounded advantages for the good 
of mankind may we not attain to if we can only 
control, perhaps altogether subdue and crush down 
the power, which since the beginning of the world 
has played such mischief and brought so much 
misery on mankind, 

**And why has he been able to do so, because 
mankind has always feared him, yiclded unrosist- 
ingly to him, and never had the pluck to meet him 
face to face, and go boldly in at him, 

** If, as I verily believe, I have really got hold of 
the right secret for bringing old (it is not lucky or 
polite always to mention names) to the front, face 
to face, as long as our motives are all right, and 
what can be better than the universal benefit of our 
fellow creatures, what have we to fear, or where is 
the risk ? 

** Like all other unknown and untried sources of 
terror, as any fellows of our time of life must have 
found to be more or less the case in all supposed 
dangers, when actually forced this undertaking will 
not prove half so great or so hardasone would 
have anticipated. 

“ Then consider the intense pleasure and value of 
the actual possession of such a secret, unknown as 
I believe it to be to any other living mortal. 

** Not tiiat I mean to say he has never been known 
before; forthe same secret has been discovered 
and put into practice by various learned old codvera 
(that epithet for individuals of a certain age and 
respectability was rather a favourite one of De 
Lyons, and fell pat from the professor, without his 
appearing to be the least aware of its absurd in- 
congruity with the subject of his discourse)—tiie 
same secret has been put in practice, I tell you, 
over and over again, through successive ages, from 
the very earliest times, Bless your heart! you may 
read all aboutit, if you only know how, in the most 
ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics, long before the 
times of even Moses himself, or even Joseph. 

“ It was certainly known among the Jews, though 
it was but rarely that any of them dared put their 
knowledge in practice, strictly forbidden as any- 
thing of the sort was by their laws, and with the 
danger of being pelted to death with brickbats for 
their pains, if caught at any such little games. 

‘* What was really, do you suppose, the nature of 
the famous oracles of Delphi, in the palmy days of 
the Greeks ?— or whence came the prophetic powers 
of the augurs of sybils among the Romans? It is 
all very well for the shallow-headed, self-satisfied 
wiseacres of these days to put them all down as 
humbugs and impostors; but how was it that tie 
Greeks, who, ancient as well as modern, have 
always been the keenest, most quickwitted rascals 
on the face of the earth, or those stern, soundly 
sensible old Romans, were such childish idiots as 
to put their trust in, andon the most important 
occasions constantly act, as they undoubtedly did, 
upon the counsels and supernatural warnings 
which they received from the sources to which I 
have alluded, ifthey were in fact only the miserable 
quibbles and shuffling dovble entendres which our 
modern numskull historians would try to mak» us 
believe? 

“ From the earliest ages the secret of holding 
personal communication with beings of another 
world has never been entirely lost. ‘The fact of 
such a power existing has, of course, always re- 
mained the same, and always will be to the end of 
time, though there has not always been a succession 
of persons who have possessed the secret of making 
use of that power. 

‘‘I myself believe in the theory, which I recsived 
from a learned old Egyptian named Bune Fossletif, 
under whom I once studied science on the banks of 
the Nile. 

** ste held that by some special though natural 
organisation of the human mind, this secret was 
always prevented from being imparted from one 
individual to another. He did not pretend to ex- 
plain why or how it should be so; but his experi- 
ence had certainly taught him that such was tie 
case, and consequentiy that every individual was 
obliged in successive generations to seek out and 
acquire the knowledge of these mysteries fresh for 
himself, though, of course, any one who is up to the 
factof the existence of such secrets, or whose mind 
has been at all trained or biased in that direction 





is more likely to hié upon them than any chance 
guesser would be. 

~ “ Do younotin England respect the memory and 
renownof your own great English savant, of whom 
we think a good deal here in Germany, the cele- 
brated Friar Bacon ? In his own day he was accused 
of practising magic and consorting with super- 
natural associates from another world. Well, per- 
haps he did. ‘Thereis no denying that he was some 
eenturies ahead of his age in chemical and other 
philosophical science and knowledge. q 

“The story of Faust is, perhaps, not altogether 
quite such a myth as the self-satisfied literary swells 
of now-a-days will tell you. Tocome down much 
later—what think you of the powérs of the famous 
Cagliostro in France ? and he -was but one of the 
many deep thihkers and extraordinary geniuses of 
that age of extraordinary geniuses who devoted 
themselves to the pursuit of the great truths and 
powers we have been discussing. 

‘* The pursuit, and, indeed, the possession of those 
rreat powers were becoming, indeed, too common 
and generally diffused ; they were in fact most fear- 
fully abused and misused; and such tremendous 
powers when misused are apt to produce conse- 
quences which are, aud were at that time, awful in 
the extreme. 

“I refer, of course, to the great French Revolu- 
tion, when so many strange spirits and powers had 
been wantonly summoned, and let go free to spread 
hemselves abroad—but that is too deep a subject 
for us to gointonow. Whoand what these spirits, 

.d what the seeret meats of controlling and sum- 

i1oning them, actually may be, I am not at liberty 
to tell you; I could not do so, as I have just said, 
even if I wished, 

* Butif in spite of disinterested advice you are 
really, as you say, stil! so very desirous of assisting 
at the personal interview which I am contemplating 
—as your presence will be of the greatest advan- 
tage in carrying us through with it—join us by all 
incans,”’ 

** Tsay!’ grumbled out De Lyons, in German— 
rolling up from the sofa on which he had beén 
sprawling at full length—‘‘ haven’t youtwo worthy 
ventlemen nearly finished your discourse? I dare 

ty you think 1 have been sound asleep all this 
time ; but I have beer only lying quiet—trying to 
make out what you have been talking about with 
such amazing volubility—without, however, being 
able to understand two words consecutively. I 
assure you, my respected friends, that you both— 
but mynieer professor particularly—have been dis- 
coursing at that astounding pace, that my very 
ears tingle again with the vibration that they have 
undergone—but now, if itis all the same to you, I 
will trouble youto return me my favulty for speak- 
ing and uuderstanding my native English. I had 
no idea whata bore it was to have to be so long in 
company without being able to putin.a word: the 
fact is, it is quite a new sensation to me, anda very 
unpleasant one.’’ 

** Pray be so obliging as to grant us only another 

five minutes, dear friend,”’ the professor pleaded in 
his own janguage, and with his own courteous 
manner, ‘‘ ind I will lose no time in serving this 
genticman—if he really wishes me to do so—by re- 
lieving him of those feelings and passions which are 
now uffecting and inconveniencing his peace of 
nrind, 
** Well, just let me fairly know what you are going 
i ; ‘and tell me, are these faculties in any 
way palpable to the senses—or how shall I know 
Whether they are actually removed or not ?”’ 

**Oh, Jupiter! what an unbelieving sinner you 
must be !’’ broke out the professor, in the purest 
‘Taraxaconian idiour, ‘and that, too, after what I 
have just done with that other fellow before your 
vory nose!” 

“It is not that I disbelieve or doubt you,”’ I re- 
plied, “but I want to know beforehand what the 
immediate effect will be upon myself. Is it only 
upon my fancy,or mind, that you act, so that I 

iall no longer dwell upon or care for the same 
subjects waich are now harassing me; or do you 
verily ana indeed remove any palpable material or 
essence which, like air or gas, can be made amen- 
able toany of our senses? Can one smell it, like 
gas ?—or hear and feel it, like the wind ?—or taste 
it, like an essence ?”’ 

Che professor stooped down, and impatiently 

tugging out his boot lace, lighted one end of it at 
L118 pipe. 
_ © Look here,” he said, ‘ at this spark ! if let alone 
it would burn slowly for hours—for days, if there 
were length enough—till the whole shoelace was 
consumed, 

‘1 wet my finger and thumb thus (perhaps there 
may have been a time in past ages of the world, 
before general experience had shown that fire could 
thus easily be annihilated, when the first discoverers 
of so simple a fact were denounced as impious, and 
presuming against Providence, who had made the 
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element with all the tremendous power which it 
has; but never mind that. now)—I pinch the spark 
with my moistened fingers,and where. is-it? The 
shoelace isno longer consumed ; but as. to the spark 
itself, we only know that it is.no longer in exist- 
ence. 

“*If, by means which are in my power, I can thus 
extinguish (‘ cure you of,’ is the commonly received 
term) a fever—you cannot see, or smell, or toucha 
fever—but you very soon know, without there being 
any fancy about it, whether the disease has left 
you or not: one day it is racking and burning 
through your limbs, your nerves, and your whole 
system; the very next day it may be subdued, era- 
dicated, and all those racking pains and symptoms 
have ceased ; aud just what feveris to the body, 
so is what is called love to the mind—indeed, the 
one by sympathy not unfrequently produces the 
other, for that matter. , - 

There is one peculiarity, however, in this par- 
ticular affection (there is the very identical right term 
for you, and in its true and original sense)— what 
men call love is indeed an affection, that is, a species 
of disease, or development, which affects the human 
species in a manner to which no other vital principle 
that I a:n aware of bears any analogy. 

“ The peculiarity of this affection is, that to be de- 
veloped in perfection it must be shared between two 
individuals, of the opposite sexes of course, though 
somehow it is hardly ever distributed exactly equal+ 
ly between the two; butalways seems by-some special 
provision of nature to be so arranged thatias«itein- 
creases in the one person it decreases exactly in pro+ 
portion in the other counterpart, and so vice versa, 

“ That there is something in this theory, though 
it may seem strange and unaccountable, every one 
who has ever seen any couple in the state which is 
known as*beivg in love, or has himself suffered under 
that tiresome disorder, must have observed or ex- 
perienced. 

As one cares more and becomes more ardent in dis- 
playing the symptoms of affection, the other cares 
less, and grows cooler in reciprocating; those feel- 
ings. 

The more stéady, that is the less fluctuating affec- 
tions, produce the greatest degree of happiness; but 
if from caprice, or whim, or any other cause taeyare 
tossed about from one to another, and. end in all prer 
ponderating on one side, the greatest mental wretched 
ness is the consequence. 

What is more miserable and deplorable than. when 
the affections become, as the story books call them, 
hopelessly unrequited, that is. when either man or 
woman have to bear the whole allotment by them- 
se.ves alone ? 

The simple physical reason of. which suffering,is, 
that it is contrary to one of the first principles of 
nature, and that which ought, if.acting properly, to 
sympathetically affect two. persons at once, should 
— accrue to, and overwhelm auy single indivi- 

ual, 

“But in your particular case, my dear Mr. Lam- 
bard, were I to undertake to relieve you at once.and 
entirely from the effects. of your. affections in:their 
present active state, I should of course only have the 
power of doing so over whatever quantity of affections 
may just now happen to lie to your own share—that 
I should soon ascertain by examining that particular 
organ in your head; but I must at. the same time 
fairly warn you what the consequences may be to the 
fair lady who shares those affections, 

“As I could only control that moiety which I find 
in yourself, just.as much as I should be able to remove 
from your system, would, by the force of magnetic 
attraction immediately re-unite itself with its cor- 
responding portion in your counterpart ; and thus of 
whatever amount of pain or inconvenience I may havo 
relieved you, just so much would accrue to her; so 
that the young lady would have to bear not only her 
own share of troubles aud feelings, of longing and 
suspense, but all yours-on the top of them into the 
bargain.” 

Could he imagine that any fellow could for a 
moment be so grossly selfish as to thuas,escape from 
pain, however wearing, at the expense of her whom 
I really cared for.so tenderly and sincerely ? Why, 
I would have sacrificed. myself, body and soul, to have 
saved the darling girl from an ache in her little fin- 
ger. Of course I most emphatically declined his as- 
sistance on those terms, though I thanked him for 
his kind intentions towaxds myself individually all 
the same, 

‘* Now, then !” sung De Lyons, impationtly ; “ time 
is fairly up. Come, professor; render back my know- 
ledge of English to me without further delay, or my 
tongue will soon grow dry in my mouth.” 

And by exacily the same process as he had uselin 
borrowing, the professor thus adjured returned our 
friend the full and perfect possession of his mother 
tongue, 

(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Wien tho first skiff-load stepped upon the isle, 
wondering to find themselves upon a desolate spot 
untroddan by’ the foot of man, a dense mass of 
myriads of water-fowl arose, screaming from their 
cover, and sailéd*away over their heads, darkening 
the air like -a -passing cloud. That was a new, 
strange object of interest—and the party watched 
them as they sailed over ‘the sea and disappeared 
beyond the horizon. 

It was now about ten o’clock—they purposed’ to 
spend the day on’ the island, and return by moon- 
light, arranging to leave at eight o'clock in the 
evening, in order to reach the city by midnight. 

When all the party were landed, they formed 
themselves into groups, and roamed the groves: at 
pleasure. But after awhile the older members of 
the company formed themselves into small parties, 
and sat down to rest undér the shade of the trees ; 
while the younger ones continued some time longer 
to rove over the wild isle, exploring every nook and 
dingle, and making marvellous discoveries of shells, 
birds’ nests, minerals, and ossifications, until the 
fishing-party was formed, and the. gentlemen pro- 
claimed that they were ready to serve the ladies 
with dip-nets, fishing-rods, and tackle, if they 
pleased to join them. Most of the young ladies, of 
course, pleased to do. so—and among them Misses 
Harriet and Elizabeth Pemberton, and Lucy, the 
beauty, who left. fishing after. men to angle. for 

rch, . 

They went to the north end of the isle, upon. the 
hard, sandy beach, across which the meridian sun 
now threw the long, deep shadows of forest trees ; 
the gentlemen were soon. engage’, and apparently 
deeply interested, in tackling the fishing lines for 
the ladies and teaching the novices how to use‘them 
—and especially in watching the beauty, Lucy 
Pemberton, and wondéred ‘to see such a gentle, 
tender-looking creature with her sweet, rosy lips 
closed seriously, and her soft blue eyes fixed so 
steadily, watching her line with so mach interest —~ 
when she telt a bite, flying it up with so much'ex- 
citement, and with her delicate fingers disengaging 
from:the hook the pretty, silvery; flashing, tortured 
fishy with so much satisfaction, 

“ And that is just the way you treat our hearts!” 
said one of the admirers. 

The. beauty smiled, as. if sha:thought it the pret- 
tiest thing, that. had been.said that day. 

But laughing, Letty; with. all her fun and: frelic, 
took no, pleasure in any rt; that: was,.pain, and 
death to,any. of. His: swmalleed creatures—therefore 
Letty remained with the old folks. First she joined 
her mother, old Mrs, Pemberton, who,“ on, hospi- 
table cares intent,’’? was superintending the opera- 
tions of half a dozen, cooks and waiters, whe were 
preparing dinner and setting the table—the said 
table being the ward covered with several da- 
mask table-cloths, around which it is presumed that 
the party were expected to‘recline in Oriental style. 

After giving her mother all the aid in her power, 
Letty wandered off in search of ‘“Sweet Maud.” 
She passed groups of gay peoplo everywhere. Sho 
met Richard Pemberton supporting his father’s tot- 
tering steps: down to seo the fishing party. She saw 
Augusta on the arm of a stately naval officer, to 
whom Mr. Pemberton had especially desired her to 
“be civil.’ The gallant Captain Poindexter was 
certainly doing his best to be ** civil’’—nay, brilliant 
—nay, betwitehing. But Mrs. Pemberton sauntereid 
with a look of majestic weariness, and her proud, 
indolent eyes said, almost.too plainly : 

**T wish, Letty, that you were out.of all this.” 

Letty smiled and nodded as she passed them, and 
threaded her way through the tall, dark trees, in 
search of “Sweet Maud.” Where was the baby? 
She was tired and impatient with rambling through 
the groves of trees and groups of people. in search of 
her heart’s darling. She inquired of several strolling 
gentlemen if they kad seen Maud. 

They did not know—excuse them. Who was Maud, 
miss? 

With a look of indignation that they should be 
ignorant of the baby’s name, after joining in her wor- 
ship on the boat, Letty would not deign to reply, 
but rambled on and inquired of others. 

No one had seen her recently. Oh, where was 
Maud? Where kad they taken the buby to ? 

Ob, there she is! That’s the flutter of Stellfa’s 
pink dress, and that the rich border of the baby’s 
summer cloak flitting through the trees. 
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“* My patience, Miss Letty ! Indeed, I never did 
sce a baby made so much of in all my days! ’Deed 
J should be afraid to, if Iwas you! I always heard 
the old folks say, when a baby was made so much 
of , 

‘* Look here, Stella!” exclaimed Letty, interrupt- 
ing her; ‘‘don’t you ever let me hear you hint any- 
thing like that again! Iam sureif Mrs. Pemberton 
were to hear you give expression to a thought like 
that, you would be very speedily sent back to Rush- 
brooke Hall! Why, she would no moré permit you 


to be near the child than she would the witch with }|° 


the evil eye!” 

“I’m sure, Miss Letty, I love little Miss Mand as 
well as ever nurse loved a child in the world! And 
if you doubt it, she how she loves me!”’ 

“She loves everybody, the blessed darling! Now 
go, Stella, and see if Mrs, Pemberton wants yow for 
auything, I will take care of Maud.” 

Stella went on before, and Miss Letitia loitered 
with the child. 

At last, wandering on, she came to an open space, 
where stood a single colossal elm—probably the only 
one on the island—where her brothers were putting 
up aswing for she accommodation of the young ladies. 
And Letty stopped—and after they had securely 
festened it to the outstretched, gigantic. arm. of the 
tree, Letty gob into it first, to try its-seourity, and 
then took little Maud, to.give her the joy of'a fine 
swing, 

There was: a summons to dinner; and Letty gave 
Maud to Stella, who was sent to take-her, and charged 
the pretty mursemaid not to go out of her call ; Letty 
joined the party at the dinner-table, or rather cloth. 
Lvery come-at-able luxury and the fresh. fish caught 
that forenoon added to the attractions,of theentesk, 
Fruits, light wine, lemonade, and ices, formed thee 
simple dessert, 

Tt was four o'clock when they left. ther sxhvuni 
dinner-table, dnd four-hours of pleasuse-onthiseali 
and four houes*ram up the:river: yet remaiaedtes bee 
enjoyed, 

After dinner the whole company separated into 
small parties, as before: the elders forming groups 


for the purpose of conversation and repose under the 
trees—the younger ones going off to the swing, 
whence their silvery voices and sweet laughter were 
soon heard in high glee; and no laugh was gayer than 
that of Letty, who joined heart and soul in this 
frolicksome sport; And so an hour slipped away. 


And then the young people came and sat down 
with the elders, and proposed to give them songs. 
The young-ladies selected their favourite songs, and 
soon the backwoods and wilds’” and “ solitary 
gloom ”’ of the region responded to-the joyous song. 

And when the singing was. over, two hours yes 
remained, and it was proposed by one of the gentle- 
men that the party should go-over to the main land 
to see what sort of a place the Ash Barrens was, No 
sooner proposed‘ than’ carried into execution. 

The young people separated and flew about to 
gather up’ scarfs and veils, where they had carelessly 
scattered them throughout tie island ; and presently 
all were ready, and waited for Lucy Pemberton, who 
had run off for her lace mantle, and had not yet 
come’ back. 

While they waited gaily gossipping and playfully 
chiding at the beauty’s delay, three or four shrieks, 
sharp, piercing, following quick’ upon one another, 
burst upon’ their astovished ears. 

Every, one had started up in dismay, when Lucy 
Peniberton, pale as ‘a corpse, shuddering in every 
limb, with: wild eyes'and disordered dress, burst in 
among them. 

She carried little Maud, clasped tightly in her 
bosom, dropped her iato her mother’s arms, and fell 
fainting upon the sward. 

In the greatest wonder and alarm, they gathered 
round the fainting girl, bathed her hands and her 
face with water, applied hartshorn, and: finally suc- 
ceeded in restoring her. 

Then they raised her up, and her brother Jefferson 
took ker up.in his arms; but she was still too weak 
and tremulous to give any account of her terror. 

And while she lay there, breathing irregularly, 
Stella appeared upon tho scene—Stella, who every- 
body there knew had had charge of the child when 
Lucy went in search of the mantle, 

_Every one’s eyes questioned Stella; but she could 
give no account of it. 

Atlast Lucy sat up'and took some water, which, 
after a few moments, restored her strength; and then 
the impatience of her friends could no longer be re- 
strained. 

_ “What was it, Lucy? What frightened you?” 
inquired three or four, in’a breath. 

“It—it was—it was something. like a woman!’ 
answered the terrified girl, in faltering tones. 

‘Something like a woman! What! Why, Lucey!” 
exclaimed several. 





“Tt—it was a wild thing! Oh, it was nothing 


human! Oh, oh! I think it was nothing mortal!’ 

They gazed at her in surprise, in wonder, and in 
incredulity. 

“Ts not this sometimes called Witch Isle? May- 
be it was the witch,” exclaimed her brother Jeffer- 
son, by way of rallying her out of her fright. 

Richard Pemberton now came up, and his presence 
at once restored order and quiet. Something he had 
heard of the alarm from the stariled exclamations 
and discounected conversations of the company. 
Now, going to his sister’s side, he said: 

“ Jefferson, set her down—she can sustain herself 
without your support now. Lucy, recollect yourself. 
You have alarmed and distressed our friends very 
much. I believe, of course, that you are only-the 
victim of your fears and illusions. You owe it now 
to the present company to command yourself, and 
inform them of what alarmed you.’’ 

Tilusions,”’ said Luey, feeling herself perfectly 
safe in brother Dick’s company, much recovered, and 
also a little piqued. “ Well, maybe they were illu- 
sions; but:whem I went to look fur my mantle, I 
remembered thatL had left it down where we had 
been fishing beforedinner: And I called Stella, who 
was walkingabout; with Maud in her arms, to go 
with me; and we went all the way down tothe north 
beach. and looked about, but could not find the 
mantle. Then I thought perhaps I had left it up at 
the spring—but I was-so tired ‘that I went up the 
shady bank, sat down, then told Stella to give me the 
baby, and go to thespring and, look for my mantle, 
So-Stella put tho child:om: mylap, and went away. 
Ob, dear!” said Lucy; heaving a deep sigh. . 

Richard Pemberton gave her a glass of water, 
whieh she dravk, and then proceeded: 

“ While I sat there, with Maud onmy lap, I began 
toarrange her! dvess; which wasin very great dis- 
order, I. was the dear little creatare’s» 
patience and © much that-I couldn’t think 

tilt suddenly a shadow fell on uss I’ 
looked up, and — a. have mercy on us!” ex. 
claimed ffightened girl. 

“ Well ?” said Richard’ Pemberton, calmly. 

** Oh, I see her now!” 

“Where?” asked some of the girls. 

*¢ Oh, I mean as she stood there then!” said the 
maiden, shuddering. 

“Lucy, be so good as to control yourself. What 
was it you saw?’’ asked Richard Pemberton, in a 
calm, commanding voice. 

“ Ob, did I not tell you? Why, as I was turning 
sweet Maud’s curls over my fingers, it grew dark, as 
if a cloud had come. I looked up, and—ugh! ~ 
there stood such a monster! I suppose it was a 
woman—it might have been one of the witches: in 
Macbeth !” 

‘*Or’ Meg Merrilies!’ suggested Douglas. 

“ Well ?” asked Richard Pemberton, 

‘* Well, it fixed its terrible eyes upon me, as if it 
would hold me. by them, and made a sudden plunge 
to seize the: baby. I don’t know how it was, but I 
had caught Maud tightly to my bosom the first 
thing, started up, then I screamed-and svreamed, and 
held Maud like a vice: Ob, I know all the time 
that she could have wrested the baby away from me 
as easily as possible, but I held it! tightly; and 
screamed and screamed ; and somehow or other it— 
the monster, I mean—seemed alarmed at my 
screams ; for, after the first plunge to seize the 
child, it did not try again, but turned’ away, mut- 
tering like deep thunder! I heard only two words, 
and only one that I could swear to—it was ‘ murder 
time,’ or it might be ‘other’ time. When she 
turned away, I ran as fast as I could towards you 
all; and when I saw several of the gentlemen 
running towards me, I thought perhaps the monster 
had seen them too—and that, and not my sereams, 
had frightened it away. That is all,” 

“Let the island be searched immediately and 
thoroughly. Gentlemen, will you do me the favour 
to assist us ?—will you separate and disperse your- 
selves over the isle, and beat up all the thickets, 
that we may find this stranger?’ asked Richard 
Pemberton. 

And while he yet spoke, the gentlemen of the 
party gathered together, consulting and arranging 
themselves into small parties, to traverse the 
island. 

But a trembiing hand was laid upon Richard 
Pemberton’s shoulder, and a throbbing forehead aid 
against it. 

It was Augusta who detained him. 

‘© Well, dearest ?”’ he asked. 

“Mr. Pemberton, I beseech you, do—do let us 
leave this isle instantly—instantly, without a 
second’s loss of time!’’ 

“Wherefore ?”” 

‘I do not know. Iam sick—sick with terror!” 

** OF what ?” 

“I hardly can tell! Of that woman, if it was a 
woman !”’ 





“ Augusta—you!’’ exclaimed Richard Pemberton, 
severely. 

“Oh, yes!’ sho poersisted—for once heedless of 
his frown; “‘ Oh, do let us begone imme lintely! YX 
shall not feel a moment's peace or safety uutil we get 
back to the steamboat !”’ 

** Augusta, this weakness of yours grieves and 
annoys me! What, afraid of a poor, wandering 
lunatic—for such, doubtless, was the person seen by 
Lucy, and exaggerated into a monstrosity by her 
fears—a harinless one, too—for she did no harm! 
And you would have us leave sueh an unfortunate to 
perish on this island, rather than that we should 
remain to hunt up and take her to an asylum !’? 

But Augusta clung to him, reiterating : 

“Oh, do—do-—oh, do take us back to the boat in- 
stantly !’’ 

He forcibly disengaged her clinzing arms, sat her 
down-upon the green bank, and said, severely : 

“‘Qalm yourself, madam, I besecch you! It is 
somewhat humbling to mo to see you giving way to 
this worse than childish weakness !’’ 

And then he left -her and joined tho gentlemen 
who were: going off to-beat up the island. 

Augusta remained sitting where he had left her, 
blaming herself bitterly for the vague but mighty 
terrov which she could neither understand nor resist, 
and@whieh had drawn upon her head such a rebuke 
from her’husband, She could ill bear reproof from 
Richard Pemberton: not because of pride or temper, 
though she had an abundance of both—for she loved 
and ‘honenred him, acknowledged bis unquestionablo 
authority; and no-thought of her brain or emotion of 
her heart ever for an instant rebelled against it. 
But herdesire for bis honour and esteem was some- 
thing more intense than a desire—it was an absorbing, 

ionate longing—and to lose it for an-instant or 
to doubtit for an instant was poignant pain ; and at 
such moments nothing—nothing but her immutable 
confidence in. his affection for herself sustained her 
avell, She «at there, resolving not to put a con- 
straint upon herself, and affect a calmness she did 
not feel—for that would be false, and speedily de- 
tected by one whose eye searched her soul—but 
really to conquer her unreasonable terrors before he 
should get buck. 

In the meantime, Richard Pemberton, with his 
party, traversed the island from end to end, leaving 
no grove, dell, or thicket unexplored, but without 
making any discoveries. 

They went all around the beach, without finding 
anything to afford a clue to the whereabouts of the 
lunatic to excite suspicion, until they came to the 
part of the beach where the two skilfs that had been 
used to bring the company from the steamboat had 
been secured, 

One of them. was gone ! 

Tuis excited much surprise and conjecture, until 
at last: te missing skiff was seen floating alone 
upon the water, at some distance between the island 
and the mainland; and then it was supposed’ the 
stranger had taken the boat, gone ashore at the Ash 
Barrens, and then cast it loose, to drift whither it 
might. 

The more this was considered, the more probable 
—-nay, certain—it seemed ; so the party came back 
to the spot where the ladics remained, and an- 
nounced that the luantic had taken one of the skiiis, 
and escaped to the mainland. 

Then the company began: to prepare to retayn to 
the steamboat, as it was now much too late to think 
of an expedition to the Ash Barrens. 

The panic was well over ; and even Lucy was ablo 
to laugh at her exaggerated terrors. Augusta too, 
thoroughly ashamed of her unreasoning fears, had 
regained her usual self-control. 

When Richard Pemberton returned, sha took the 
first opportunity, when they were unobserved, of 
speaking to him. : ; 

Laying her hand upon his-arm, to arrest his atten- 
tion, and raising her eyes to his face, she said, ina 
low tone: 

‘* Mr. Pemberton !”’ 

“Well, Augusta?” he replied, somewhat coldly. 

“Will you bo so kind as to forget my folly of this 
evening ?” 

‘If you will permit me to do so, Augusta, A 
solitary instance of folly is soon effaced from the 
memory, but do not deepen tho impression bys repe- 
tition of it!” 

“T will not, indeed, Heaven helping me,”’ she said, 
earnestly, keeping her hand still upon his arm and 
her eyes raised to his, full of the devotion of honour. 

But the man of mighty inteHect did not share the 
woman’s enthusiasm of love. He put his arm round 
her for an instant, and stoop:d to press a kiss upon 
her brow. Then, releasing her, said: 

“There, that will do, Augusta. There is an old 
proverb which my father used to teach me when i 
I was a boy, which I have not seen fit to cast away 
now that I am a man — namely, ‘ Actions speak 
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fouder than words.’ Show me by your actions that 
you have overcome these foolish fears.” 

The company were all ready for departure, and 
went down to the north end of the isle, abreast which 
the steamer lay, getting up her steam. 

It was a most magnificent prospect from where 
they stood. And the east and west was so beauti- 
fully contrasted. Behind the dark ash-forest blazed 
the western sky, on fire with the setting sun, cast- 
ing long shadows on the water; and away out at 
sea the waves seemed to heave against the dark and 
sombre eastern horizon, like a throbbing range of 
mountains; and out of its midst suddenly sprang 
up the golden globe of the fuil moon, gilding each 
wave with light. 

Before them, miles up the coast, were seen the 
two points marking the entrance into the river. 

Near them, on the water, rode the gaily-orna- 
mented little pleasure steamboat, with all its flags 
‘lying, its steam rising in graceful white clouds, 
relieved against the background of the deep-green 
sea and the dark-blue sky; and every minute part 
of its form distinctly reflected in the crystal water 
below. 

“ Oh, it is a lovely evening, and we shall havea 
charming trip back to the city !’’ said Letty. 

Every one agreed with her. 

The skiffs were now ready to receive the company, 
who, as many as could be accommodated at once, 
got into them, and were reconveyed to the steam- 
boat. 

Two or three trips of the skiffs served to embark 
all the party. 

Then the gay little steamer, with its passengors 
all in the highest spirits, put off from the isle. 

Some of the elders went into the cabin, and some 
sat upon the deck, watching the lovely evening 
scene with the placid enjoyment of age. 

The young folks, never weary, promenaded the 
deck, or stood gazing with delight upon the beauti- 
ful vision of the receding isle, which with its tall, 
dark plume of trees, seemed to be sailing down the 
sea. 

They insisted now that it should be called Witch 
Island, and nothing else—for not only had a veri- 
table witch been discovered thereon, but the very 
manner in which the isle sailed down the water 
proved it to be guided by supernatural agency. 

All envied Lucy the sight of the hag, and made 
her describe “its ’’ appearance again. 

And then they fell to telling legends until the tea- 
bell rang. 

Everything was in beautiful order on the steamer, 
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and tne tea-table was elegantly laid in the after- 
saloon. 

The company gathered round it in great glee, 
which was not in the least abated by one or two 
cups of the gentle fragrant stimulant, “ that cheers 
but not inebriates.” 

After tea the saloon was cleared for a dance, and 
the young people entered into that fascinating pas- 
time with as much gaiety as if they had not been 
toiling at pleasure all day long. 

The old folks, seeing that they couid have the 
deck in quietness to themselves, had their chairs 
brought out there, and sat conversing with each 
other, or silently enjoying the lovely evening pros- 
pect and the invigorating sea breeze. After an 
hour or two, the young people, weary of their danc- 
ing, joined them onthe deck. 

Augusta remained in the cabin, engaged in a 
much more interesting occupation than that of 
gazing upon the fairest scene that ever nature 
spread out before the eye of man. 

She was seated in a low rocking-chair,* nursing 
her child to sleep, pressing the babe to her bosom, 
and singing in a low, sweet voice, as she gently 
rocked to and fro. 

The light was purposely dim in the cabin, but 
even by its faint rays you might see that the very 
soul of quiet joy reposed on the young mother’s 
face. 

Her dark ringlets hung down each side her pale, 
fair face, and shaded, withoug touching, the buby’s 
head. ; 

It was a lovely picture. 

And so thought Letty as she stole quietly down 
the steps, and, coming to the back of the nursing 
chair, asked, in a hushed voice: 

“Is she sleeping ?”’ 

And the mother smiled an affirmative, without 
pausing in her sweet song or gentle rocking. 

* And how beautiful she looks—the dear child! 
But, oh, I do wish we had her night clothes—I am 
afraid her robe is uncomfortable!” 

**No,”’ smiled Augusta; ‘‘it is allloosed! Don’t 
let’s whisper any more! See—she moves!”’ 

Letty ceased questioning, and sat down where she 
could watch the family treasure. 

At last the deep sleep of the babe warranted its 


| being laid down, and the mother softly arose and 


went into a state room, followed by Letty. 
State rooms and sleeping berths were arranged 


| somewhat differently thenfrom what they are now. 
| The berths were placed opposite tie door, and at the 
} back of the state room, 





Behind each berth was a little window, for the 
purpose of ventilation. 

Tne window biinds in opening swung outwards. 

There were no side guards—so that the window 
was on a line with the hull of the boat; and a 
pebble dropped out of the window would fall straight 
down into the water. 

This made it necessary to be very careful in fas- 
tening the window blinds, when anything valuable 
was laid upon the berth. 

Therefore, before Augusta laid her priceless trea- 
sure onthe berth, she drew in the window blind 
with her own hands and hooked jt sconrely feeling 
a satisfaction to know how hard it would be to un- 
hook it again, and that little Maud never could do 
it. 
Letty also proposed letting down the window, but 
Augusta said : 

“Oh, no!’’ it will be too stifling warm for the 
little creature, and in her restlessness she might 
turn over, dash her limbs against the glass, and cut 
herself !’’ 

Oh, true!” said Letty. ‘ We must not let the 
window down, The shutter is perfectly secure, I 
suppose ?’’ 

“Oh, perfectly! Feel it!” 

Letty smiled. 

Augusta was arranging the thin white counter- 
pane lightly over the little form, and fanriing it 
gently. 

“ Well, Augusta, that’s just the way I feel by 
the child, to tell the truth! Ifcel as if she never 
was safe, except with myself or you! But, indeed, 
Augusta, I often feel ashamed of myself for such 
ridiculous notions, and I would not confess them to 
anybody but the child’s mother !’’ 

““Orsome other child’s mother—for you may bo 
sure, Letty, that all mothers share more or less of 
the same feeling !’’ 

They lingered, loth to leave, until Augusta per- 
ceived that their two forms crowded the little place 
so closely that they kept allair from the babe, and 
made her very uncomfortable; they then reluctantly 
left the state room. 

Letty went on deck, 

Augusta turned back, with a mother’s fond super- 
stition, to be sure once more that the child was com- 
fortable. 

Yes—she saw the babe was sleeping as delight- 
fully as possible for a worshipped child to sleep. 


(To be continued.) 
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CLYTIE CRANBOURNE; 


—or— 
BUILT UPON SAND. 
By the Author of “ The Earl’s Crime,” “A Fight 
for a Peerage,” etc., etc. 
BEAT BIR 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


‘AND WHAT ABOUT YOUR INTENTION OF MARRYING 
ug!” 


Tuerx was triumph at Denborough Castle, though 
the old earl had been dead but little over two 
months, for Edward Cranbourne had succeeded his 
father to the peerage, the death of his elder brother, 
and that brother’s children, being, as he considered, 
satisfactorily proved. 

None of the drawbacks of success had as yet at- 
tended him; conscience in the matter he had none, 
a succession of lucky accidents—so he reasoned—had 
removed the living obstacles in his path and made 
his accession beem right and easy enough. 

To those around him, those who were in the habit 
of meeting any of the family at the castle, or of 
hearing of the Cranbournes, no surprise at the turn 
events had taken was felt, for Edward Cranbourne 
had been in the habit of visiting his.father and was 
well known as his son, whereas Charles, the elder 
brother, and his children, had been but names for 
many years, almost as soon forgotten as heard. 

So Edward Cranbourne had no difficulty or oppo- 
sition to overcome. He had taken his father’s place 
in the castle immediately after his death; now he 
assumed the title, and with it his position and 
authority as Earl of Denborough. 

Caroline Burlington had shown no disposition to 
leave her old home; after her uncle’s death, vitterly 
disappointed as she was at the contents of his will, 
she still looked forward to becoming Countess of 
Donborough, so instead of going away from the castle 
now that she had lost her guardian and her cousin 
Edward resided in it, she sent for an old lady, a 
distant relative whose existenco hitherto she had 
found it convenient to forget, to come and stay with 
her on a visit of indefinite length to play propriety, 
though at her age a chaperone might, some people 
imagined, be dispersed with. 





[CRANBOURNE’S MATRIMONIAL VIEWS. | 


However, the old lay came, and Edward Oran- 
bourne made no comment on the fact when stated to 
him, he had in truth become more than usually cold 
and distant, one might almost say sulky with his 
cousin, 

When the news of the loss of the Peri reached 
him, however, when it was proved beyond a doubt 
by Sir Wilberforce Waterloo that Clytie had been 
taken away in it, and was among the ill-fated 
persons on board, then a change came over the new 
earl, and he seeme:i to lose no opportunity of showing 
the two ladies that their,preseuce under his roof was 
unwelcome. 

How long it would have been under ordinary 
circumstances before he expressed his sentiments in 
decided terms and requested them to find another 
home, it would be impossible to say, for events 
hurried on so rapidly as to make a positive and de- 
cided course of action necessary. 

The very morning after he had so ruthlessly 
stabbed Lord Clive, befor + the news of the startling 
and at first glance, mysterious tragedy had spread 
over England, Jame Ciubfoot presented himself at 
Denborough Castle, and demauded an interview with 
Miss Burlington. 

What passed on that occasion was never divulged, 
but Edward Cranbourne coming into the room where 
the two were, believing his cousin to be alone and 
unconscious of the presence of the artist in the 
mansion, was disagreeably startled and surprise: to 
notice that the lady was pale and trembling, with a 
look of mute horror on her face, while the expres- 
sion of the artist’s countenance made the new Earl 
start with something \ike terror and anxiety, for in- 
sanity was written so clearly upon it. 

**T have just had a telegram from London, it is 
about Clive,” he said ; “and shall be glad of your 
attention for a few minutes,” 

This to his cousin, for he had not even pretended to 
recognise the artist. 

“ Yes,” answered Miss Burlington, with an expres- 
sion of bewilderment, for she did not know how to 
get rid of her unwelcome visitor. 

But he relieved hr upon that subject abruptly 

“Tam going,” he said, starting to his feet, walk- 
ing to the door, and going out of the room, and out 
of the mansion, without exchanging another word 
with any one. 

“ You wanted to speak with me?” asked Caroline 
nervously, 

“Who is that :an? What does he do here ?” 
were the questions given as ai auswer, 

*“ That man! He is the brother of the girl who 
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went away with Clytie,” sho was startled into say- 


ing. 
** And what does he here ?”” 


“ He came to see mo.” 

“oI presume. If I mistake not he went to see 
Clive yesterday and murdered him, or attempted to 
do so, The police will be looking after him, and will. 
track him here, no doubt, which will be exceedingly 
pleasant for me, as though I had employed him; but 
I have had enough of this dirty work in my house, 
Caroline, and you will oblige me by leaving it as soon 
as possible.” 

* Leaving it !’’ repeated the woman, as though una- 
ble to credit her senses, ‘‘I have nowhere to go—no 
other house. This has been my home for the last 
five-and-twenty years, What can you mean ?”’ 

‘* An end mustcome to everything,’’ was the un- 
feeling reply; ‘‘ anc with my father’s life your 
residence here ought to have ceased. Your own sense 
and the fitness of things should have told you this 
instead of compelling me to the disagreeable task of 
doing so.” 

** And what about your intention of marrying 
me ?’’ demanded the lady, driven at bay by his un- 
feeling conduct, 

““Oh, it has gone to pave a certain placa whose 
flagstones, we are told, are made of good intentions. 
Twenty years agoI might have thought of marrying 
you, Cara ; but I shouid prefer a younger wife now. 
1 don’t want to act unfairly, so you snall have any 
reasonable compensation you thiuk you are eatitled 
to.” 

But Caroline Burlington turned from him and 
answered him not a word, When she did speak her 
voice was harsh and unnatural in tone, as she 
asked : 

“ What was it you were telling me about Clive ?’” 

**He has been nearly murdered. At first it was 
thought he was dead, and there is little or no hope of 
his recovery. His mother is in Florence ill, and 
cannot be sent for, lest the shock should prove fatal 
to her. It’s of no use, of course, but 1 am going to 
town to see him.” 

* There is no necessity for my going, is there ?” 
asked Caroline coldly. 

* None in the world. 
there.”’ 

** Very well, I will remember what you have said. 
If Clive is conscious and wishes to see ime tell him I 
willcome. You start at once, | suppose ?’ 

“Yes; good-bye.’’ 

She allowed him carelessly to touch ner hand, 
from habit rather than friendship. 


You coul! do no good 
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An old writer tells us that the companions in sin 
hate and lcathe each other in their secret souls, — 
though a fieree passion which they dignify with the 
name of love, may impel them for its gratification to 
the commission of crimo, and whatever feeling Caro- 
line Burlington might once have entertained for her 
cousin, she hated him now with all the fierce malig- 
nant intensity of her nature. 

There are some women who live to love, who lave 
on, hopelessly it may be, love again and again perhaps, 
and the world calls them fickle ; wlrereas, it is but the 
intense craving of their hearts for affection and 
sympathy, which, while essential perhaps to theiv: 

;eaxce and happiness, diffuses the beauty of kindly 
1 loving thoughta and feelings upon all who come 
in contact with them. 

Others there are who seem born to flout and scor1y, 
who distil all the bitterness of life for their own use, 
and surround themselves with a keen uncomfortable 
atmosphere which chills all who come near them. 

Caroline Burlington was of this latter typo, ant 
though there had been times in her life when mere 
sontle and womanly feelings swayed her, the ocemskons: 
were rare, and after them she would becoumeemapex 
completely soured than before. 

On such a nature the effect 
bourne’s cold, insulting, almost brutal tvesiamentoan: 
bo well imagined. 

All her carefully built castles hadilfaliim: tavtlie 
ground. 

She had succeeded in her determination. tovkesp 
Charles Cranbourne and his childvemfvom: ruling: at 
Lenborough Castle, but here suesesswas dismaller 
than any failure.” They. might have treated: her 
with ordinary courtesy. Thep»would never have 
gone out of their way to gratuitously insult her: as 
Kdward had done, and. theyyshe considered were 
her enemies, while for Eilwardi she bad schomed: 
plaoned and sinned, andithis:was her reward, to: be 
told to leave the house which had been her home 
from girlhood. 

Although she had been:dreading the blow in seme: 
vague manner, yet it now came upon heras suddenly 
as death comes and shocks and startles usy even 
while we have been expecting it. 

So accustomed had she been to consider the castle 
her home, that she could scarcely realise the fact 
that she must leave it. 

And yet it had to be done, the more. quickly the 
better, and when it was over, when she was once 
cut of the house and free, she felt that she should 
» ver rest until the fabric she had helped to build 
up, the success she had planved to accomplish, was 
destroyed and turned to complete failure. 

Sho said little of her plans orintentions taanyone: 
The old lady who resided with. her, she iuformed 
that she was going to London, probably, far some 
months, suggested that she should return to her 
home or go to visit some. other friends, until sha 
heard from her, which she would do as soon as she 
intended to return again to the castle. 

The old lady heard the announcement with disap- 
pointment perhaps, but she was scarcely surprised 
at it. 

She had scen from the first. that her stay would not 
be of any great length, and she was also anxious to 
get back to her own quiet home, which, though 
nothing by the side of Denborough in the way, of 
magnificence, was far more cheerful aud cosy. 

Perhaps Plcbs Crabtree felt leaving the castle 
more even than her mistress, though she only guessed 
that they were coing away never more to return, 
from the fact that she was ordered to pack up every- 
thing belonging to her mistress. 

At first she ventured to expostulate, but a “word 
and a glanco silenced her, and whatever power or ine 
iluence over her mistress she thought she possessed, 
was at that moment forgotten. 

Caroline Burlington was rich, but she had few 
friends ; none that she could turn to for sympathy at 
this time, even had she been inclined to do so, which 
is doubtful, and she went away now without bidding 
adieu to any particular room or favoured spot, for 
it was not tender regret, but fierce hatred that filled 
her heart. 

_The journey to London was made almost in 
siience, 

There was something about her mistress which 
mato Phoebe hesitate to. address any but the most 
mecessary remarks or questions to her, aud thus. the 
two travelled on to their destination, which for the 
timo being was a large unfashionable square in which 
they had eng ged furnished apartments. 

Caroline Burlington: shed no tears. The wound 
which her cousin had inflicted on her, rankled too 
deeply in her heart for that, but she was nota cheer- 
ful companion, she said little, her appetite seemed 
to fail her, so Pheebe faneied, but she spent most 
o: her time in hunting up old newspapers, going 


of EdvwandilOfima{ gone 





shout to insurance oftiezs, and trying to trace out 


2 fate of a ship and crew said to have perished, 


I think Edward Cranbourne was surprised on his 
return to Denborough Castle to find his request so 
quickly complied with, and his cousin Caroline gone. 
Nay, more, he was vexed. with himseli, now it was 
too late, for having spokew and acted towards her 
as he had done. 

He might have refused to. marry her, or, rather, 
he might have evaded doing: so, but he need not 
have turned her out of the house which had been: 
her home: for so many years, and where, until his 
father’s death, she had reigned supreme. 

That she would hate him bitterly, and: seek!to bo 
revenged, for her real or fancied wrongsy healt con 
vineed, and though he had thought-himself strong 
enongh to defy her before, one or twouvery: uneasy 
doubts sweptacross his mind now: 

‘* Yet, what have I to fear?’ ho mmttered; trying 
to:reason himself out of his uncasinessy; “unless she 
can ‘bring theedead::baek again to lifé:.she cannot 
tonch me, and if they are alive they willleome with- 
out ber assistance. No, I have nothing tofear from 
her, and yet, for the sake of tho old daggy.andt fox 
the help.she gave’me in many things, I. ii Dhiadi 
heen: less unkind to her; but I will trystomtdnefor’ 
it, I will write to, or see her. I wender :whereshadisy 
Inquiry. vpon this point, hawever, wasenobisatie 
fdetory. Miss Caroline had left no »addressy and! 
though the butler observed that Phasbe-Otabtres: 
had said they were going to London; nothings mare: 
ofitheir whereabouts was known. 

“Nevermind, she will write. in: a: day or twap.nes 
doubt,” he: thought, and he dismissed tho: subjieds 
from his mind, tothink of Lord.Clive, the dangenons:| 
condition he was in, and wonder: if his woultsber 
murderer was yet arrested. 

““T¢ was horribly mortifying that the fellow skoulidi 
come-almost red-handed to 
with vexation, “I should not wonder if Cars.hidilas 
hand.in this too, if so, it waswell. to be rid offiemy 
but ifishe is going to play. that game; who willl be: 
safe? she may be practising upor menext..’’ 

The idea occurring to him for the fitst*timewa» 
nota-pleasantone, and at. heart Edward Cranbourme: 
wasa-eeward. He bean to regret now that he had 
not conciliated his cousin, and he determined as 
soon as Clive’s condition were decided, and the 
doctors gave their verdict for life or- death, he would 
shut.up the castle, leaving but a few servants in it, 
and go abroad for a time. 

“Things will blow over and adjust themselves,’ 
he thought,‘ all’the stories about Clyiie and her 
brother will be forgotten, and I ‘shan’t féel when I 
go to my club that every man.there would cut me if 
he dared,”’ 

From which it will be seen that ‘success. does: not 
always bring enjoyment or happiness, and Edward 
Cranbourne had succeeded almost beyond his hopes, 
for, despite his father’s will and his. brother's 
marriage, was he not Earl of ‘Denborough,.and free 
to follow his own devices, let them lead him wherever 
they will ? 
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CHAPTER XXxXV,. 
THE FATROF THR PERI. 


At sea, the wind’ blowing furiously, Tashing the 
waves until. they threatened tovengulf the beautiful 
Peri and her hapless crew. 

It had been the intention of the marquis to take 
Clytie to Cornwall, and keep her in a. swall house 
which he had managed to engage there, until he had, 
as he considered, brought her to her senses. 

Man may propase, but he cannot dispose, and 
though the coast of Cornwall was sighted by the 
Peri, sho never reached it, for storm such as had 
scarcely been known upon the coast for years camo 
on, blowing from the land, not to it, happily, and 
the small vessel, light as a cork, was blown far out 
to sea as her only chance of life or existence, 

As I think I before observed, they started short of 
hands, and the rough weather they had encountered 
made this a matter of serions difficulty, and increased 
their anxiety to reach. their destination, or take 
shelter in some port or harbour wherever it might 
be, but the wind and storm did not. abate, one of the 
masts was broken and obliged to bo cut away, and 
it was more than probable that. the vessel would 
become a perfect wreck. 

The first few days on hoard were spent by Clytie 
aud Psyche in their state-room, too prostrated By sea- 
— to care where they were or what became of 
them. 

Iona Curtis waited upon them pretty patiently, 
all things, especially the character and temper of 
the woman, considered, but she got weary of it as the 
girls became better, and insisted that they should 
come out into the larger cabin, and if the weather 
would permit, even try to go on deck. 

This latter feat was not to be easily accomplished, 


| however, especially in the gale that was then blow- 


my house,’’ he mutiteredi| 





ing, but they did partially dress themsslves, and go 
into the saloon, ‘where, as they expected, they met 
the marquis. : 

He, like themselves, had been a sufferer, as his 
pale cheeks plainly showed ; and he rose now as the 
twogirls made their appearance, and made an effort 
to say something complimentary to welcome them. 

Clytie, however, though still far from well, drew 
herself up, haughtily observing : 

** As we are\your unwilling guests, monsieur, you 
needinot be surprised if we prefer our own company 
to yoursyiandiseoas little of you as possible ; I pre- 
sume‘yeuthave some motive in bringing us here in 
this unmanly way ?’’ ; 

“ Piwyy Miss Cranbourne, let me beg one thing of 
you,’” replied: the Frenchman, humbly. “ Let me 
ask yourtesay nothing of ourrelations to each other 
till wecometoland. We have-frightful weather-— 
thereanayyperliaps be danger. There can be no im- 
propriety \ineyour being here, while your aunt, Mrs, 
Cutis, iswith:yon: When we are safe and on shore 
weecan diseuss, our little plans; but here, let us 
forge®*themy, and be antiable.” 

‘“ [tis notadwery easy thing to forget that my grand- 
fathiris waiting for meydying-most “likely; perbaps 
alveady) dead; and pretend’ tobe amiable to the 


peoplawho have carried me away by fraud,” was tae 
+ reply. 


‘© Pardon ney Mise Cranbourne; your grandfather 
ditinot want you ; it was his niece, Mivs Burlington, 
whorwas decoying you-to Newcastle, to lock you up 
invsome place’ of safety*an security; I overheard 
the bargain: andi/outwitted her. I saved you from 
them. Perhaps D//am/nota saint, and have a motive 
imit, havemy own bargain tomake, but Iam nota 
monster, and’ I, sayy lotus’ be: amiable now, and let 
us—what do-you call it? ‘fight it owt on land.’” 

**T amsure E would: if I were you, Clytie,” ob- 
served Miss Clubfoot; in‘an undertone, but still loud 
enough forthe marquisto- hear. ‘Thore isn’t room 
for a fight here,” she went on, ‘‘and we shall be 
mii if there is danger, without squab- 
bling as well.” 


‘You hear what your friend says,’’ chimed in the 
Frenchman, ‘‘let us have a truce, an armistice ; we 
can fight quite as well afterwards, and we can scarcely 
scold each other in this weather.” 

“Very well,” replicd Clytie, coldly, “ you shall 
hear no complaints or reproaches from me while I am 
on board, on condition that you do not forse uppn.me 
any disa; a ipus/’ 

* Agreed; and now we 
thing.”’ 

So the sfeward was called, and half an hour after- 
wards the party of four, Mts. Curtis included, sat 
down to a juxurivus repast. 

Though the:amount:of damago I: have 
spoken of, had not occurred then, the weather was 
very rough, and ‘the yacht ‘rolled and tossed about 
to such an extent, that it was difficult to keep any- 
thing on the tables, 

The marquisproposed: playing at cards, but tho 
girls negatived the suggestion, preferring to lounge 
about and read, there being a few beoks on. board, 

This made it rather dull for Iona, she was begin- 
ning to regret too thatshe hed taken, part in this 
affair, for hithertu tiere had been*more anxiety and 
bother than gratification; and, brought in close con- 
tact with her intended victim, she did not find her 
by any means.so hateful as she had previously con- 
sidered. Nay; more than‘ that, a certain vivid flash 
of recognition of something in this girl, so like the 
sister who had loved, tried tosave; and at length 
given her up, came over her at times, with' a sensa- 
tion that was new and painful to-her. 

At such times she would go away and hide herself 
in some corner, or’in her own state room, and’try to 
conquer the feelings-of remorse and ‘shame that were 
so newand strange to her. 

She did not love Clytie the better for theseunwel- 
come reflections, but a.certain respect, amounting 
almost to dread of the girl whose presence caused 
them came over her, and ‘helped’to increase the re- 
gret she felt. at leaving her own home; where her 
husband mighteven now be waiting for and expecting 

er 


might try to eat some- 


Indeed the great anxiety. felt by everyone on board, 
from the: marquis to the cabin boy, was to reach 
land in safety, for every hour seemed to drive them 
further from it, and though the-vessel had been’well 
stored with provisions for a larger crew, the time of 
scarcity would soon come, as‘theyougbt before now 
to have reached their intended destination. 

They were very weary days, those spent in, tho 
yacht; no exercise and but little occupation, with 
the dread, nay, almost the certainty of death before 
them, and Psyche and Clytie, though they refrained 
from reproaching their captor with their present 
miseries and probable fate, gave themselv¥es up to a 
kind of hopeless despair, which affected him far 
_— than their most violent. indignation conld:have 

one. 
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Iona Curtis was not so quiet; not so resigngd to 
naying the-penalty for vindictive hatred with. her 
life. 

She was not ready to die; she had so much to re- 
pent of that she must live, if only to do better in 
the future, she felt, and she indulged in outbursts of 
violent terror and regret, or sank into the deepest 
possible gloom, conditions which were.equally trying 
~o those around her. 

Poor Jem Curtis had, I think, the worst post of 
any on board. 

He was nota sailor; and consequently could not 
be made useful in the forecastle; he’ was not a 
gentleman, and therefore could not be admitted in 
zhe saloon among the ladies. 

Had it been a larger vessel there might. have been 
some mid-way accommodation for him ; as it was, he 
was left ameng, the sailors until he became perfectly 
ill, and after that, his sister-in-law did manage to 
get him stowed into a dark corner at their end of 
the ship, but the poor fellow was really so ill, that 
had little Totts been able to see him, she would cer- 
tainly have concluded that her chances of becoming 
irs. James Curtis were quite gone. 

Were you ever in astorm, tossing about at the 
merey of the-waves and wind, your vessel a mere log 
or wreck, every masticut away, to save the hull, and 
with no possible hope but that of being sighted and 
rescued by another: vessel ? 

If net; you cannot realise half the: horrors that 
crowded upon the inmates.of the unfortunate Peri. 

For.a whole month they had been at sea,.a month, 
which as.it dragged out seemed like years to them. 

And now another horror, which had been theaten- 
ing for a long time, assailed them. Their provisions 
were almost gone, and death by starvation, if not by 
drowning, stared them in the face. 

During the whole of those weeks they had not 
come across a single vessel. They seemed to have 
got out of the path of ships,as though they had 
sailed off on an unknown sea, or as if every’ other 
strip of canvas had been swept from the ocean. 

Itis calm weather now, but the Peri has gone 
beyond the point of being able to rally, or-take ad- 
vantage of it, 

Days ago she'sprang a leak, all hands -have been at 
the pumps; aud the worn-out sailors:know that'the 
very hours‘of the once graceful yacht are numbered. 

Night is setting in-too; if they can keep her afloat 
till morning it is all they camhope for, 

Tliey have but: one: boat left, The others. have 
been carried away in the tempest and storms which 
they have gone through, and the poor fellows work 
with a will, for their own lives and to. save: the 
women. who are on board. 

It isa dark night, only the 


constant working of 
the-pumps break the stillness of the bour. 


Iona; Cartis is in her berth; she ia. ill, and 
strangely enough, humble aad repentant. 

She has called Clytie, to her sida,.and, begged.te be 
forgivem; and now, her prayer being granted,. she is 
sleeping peacefully, and calmly, as..she has not done 
for a long time. . 

Clytie aud.Psyche.cannot.sleep,a strange restless- 
ness is upon them, 

They have not undressed, they cannot breathe in 
the close cabin, they have gone up on deck with 
Jem, who is still an_ invalid, lying wakefully near 
them, 

The-marquis has come to speak to them once or 
twice. 

He has taken his turn at the pumps with the rest 
of the men, and in this trial he has come out better 
than one would have expected, till Clytie, despite her 
indignation at his conduct and prejudice agsinst him, 
caunot help feeling more. kindly tow»rds him than 
she would have ever deemed it possible, and poor 
Pyyche was in great danger of caring more for his 
davk handsome face and gentle manner, than is at 
all prudent or likely to conduce to her happiness. 

Half of the men are worxing, the other half are in 
their hammocks asleep, when, without a word of 
warning; thereis a terrific crash) a shock, as though 
every plank in the ship had been broker in picoes, 
and at the same instant they were all struggling in 
the water. 

The shock and shrieks attracted the attention of 
the vessel which had come into:collision with them, 
und whose: lights and proximity they had failed :to 
notice, and sheslackened sail as quickly ashe could, 
threw out ropes and lowered boats to: try to rescue 
some of the unfertunate: people whom they had thus 
imperilled. 

How:it happened they scarcely knew, but the two 
ginls and: Jem instinctively caught hold of whatever 
was nearest to them when the shock c:me,and thase 
jovtunntely: were.some spars and pieces,of wood that 
were strewed about the deck, and which enabled 
them to:keep afloat until the boat from theship that 
had been the cause of the accident’cime.to thein aid, 
ie without.greas difficulty ai length got: them 
02 board, 





The: screams and shrieks had been dreadfal, every 
assistance. had. heen rendered, but the Peri, over- 
weighted with water, had sunk like a stone with the 
shock, leaving, only fragments.of her wreck strewn 
about on the surface of the water. 

All night the Susan hovered about the spot where 
‘the vessel she had run into had sunk, in the:hope of 
picking up. some of the crew from the wreck, or to 
find them floating about. : 

Neither:wore:thoy unrewarded, one of the sailors 
was thus saved, making four in all of the crew who 
were rescued, besides the two girls and Jem Curtis. 

A minute before the shock came the marquis had 
gous down to the cabin, Iona was in her berth, and 
the captain, the two sailors and’the boy, who were 
all sleeping, had sunk before they could even rush 
on deck, and the ocean rippled over:them as placidly 
as though warm breathing hearts: had never throbbed 
out their last gasp under its deep and treacherous 
bosom, 

Though rescued from the sea, Clytie had received 
a shock from which she was not likely soon to 
recover. 

Psyche soon was herself again, no worse for her 
sudden immersion, and could attend to her friend, 
which was fortunate, since there was no other 
member of her sex on board. 

Where the ship, in which they now were, was 
bound, the two girls neither kuew nor cared, they 
were-saved from the Peri, from the power of the 
Marquis.de Santé and of Iona Curtis, but over this 
latter fact they could not rejoice, for their captors 
had been softened and purified by suffering, leaving 
those left behind to mourn for, rather than rejoice 
at their fate. 

So the Susan went on its way, and they had been 
a whole week on board before: Clytie: was well 
enough to. come: to the captain’s table to dine, or 
thought of asking where it was. probable, or possible 
they would be able to land. ' 

** We shall call at Buenos. Ayres,’”’ was. the. reply, 
“indeed, we.shall be there in the course of a. few 
days, if you are anxious to return to England, it 
will be: best for you to.land there, and return by the 
next mail.” 

“Thank you, that is what we will do,’’ said’ the 
young lady, and thus if was that Charles Cranbourne 

saw, wpon the-quay, alady whose face: he recognised, 
and whom he was:so délighted tomect, that heeven 
forgot the presence, op existence, of Julia Bentham for 
the moment. 

As: for Clytie, the surprise was almost too much 
for bev; after all the trying scenes of agitation.she 
had. suffered, the fact.of meeting;the brother whom. 
she had. mourned .as dead, seemed inoreddible;.and 
she was obliged to be supported by his arm, and 
carried, rather than led, to a carriage which could 
take them to an hotel. 

Psyche and Jem Curtis went also, they were the 
only ones of-the Peri’s freight who intended to 
return, the four seamen having accepted the: offer of 
the captain of the Susan, to join her crews 


(To be Continued.) 








CHRISTMAS IN GERMANY, 


Iw: no. country has: Cliristmas: preserved a: more 
poetical character: than in Germany... Oundngiish 
Ohristuas:has little or no poetry about.it, exvept, 
pevhaps, imsome. out-of-the-way country.house, un- 
tainted as yet by our prosaic civilisation. 

The first part of the day passes dreariiy enough.in 
a dimly-lit church, decorated with more abundance 
than taste, listening to a sermon ueither ornamental 
nor useful. 

The afternoon. is no imprevement upom the morn- 
ing. The: streets are well-nigh deserted, ani the 
closed shops; with their shutters: up, give one the 
impression of’ a city-strickea:by the pligue, 

At last the dinner-hour arrives, and we are 
ushered into a room with guests, all. mare.or less 
pretending to be cheerful. 

We take.our seat atthe table, with a:roaring fire 
behind... However, as the dinner proceeds, our spirits 
keep rising,,and we.areduly prepare | forthe climax, 
the plum-pudding, Having had our share of the 
poetry of an. English Christmas, we go home, the pro- 
bable victims of an attack of indigestion, 

But the German “ Weibnachten’’ is in trutha 
“holy night.” ‘There is a solemn gladness about it 
unfelt at any other time of the year. On that one 
day. of the year there is‘a fecling akin to: religious 
fervour; the pews of the church are filled with 
worshippers; the beautiful chorales express. the 
gratitude of many hearts. 

In the streets. there are everywhere the signs: of 
life, activity, and joys Everyone has. a friendly 
greetivg for his neighbour; no one.dares be anchari- 
tavle ou the day of goodwill and peace, And at 








home—the little child is taught from his earliest 
days to. look forward to the season as one of special 
gladness, so that in after days, when youthful im- 
pressions have faded away, and his heart has become 
a stranger to childlike emotions, the most softening 
influences are the.recollectious of the Christmas eve 
spent in tho midst of a cheerful family circle 
gathered round the brilliant Christmas tree. 

_It is but natural that in connection with such a 
night there should have been numberless traditions, 
legends, and practices. It was-said that when Christ 
was born winter gave suddenly way to spring. Tho 
snow vanished from the ground, flowers—among 
which the rose of Jericho was specially singled out 
—sprang up in every direction, fruit trees, above 
all apple trees, began to blossom, as they had never 
done before, the sun leaped twice for joy, the springs 
sent forth streams of oil, the rivers were changed 
into wine, the beasts knelt down in their stables to 
adore, the very stones were moved, and the bells 
broke forth into a merry peal. 

Sometimes, however, they sounded the death-knell, 
as in case of that city to whose inhabitants our Lord, 
clad in the garb of a beggar, appealed but in vain. 
As He approached the last/door on His fruitless er- 
ran. the ground’ was sven to open, and the city was 
buried. Whereupon the bells began to tol]—a sound 
wiich is repeated every Chrismtas night. But 
this was. an exceptional instance; the sound of the 
bells was g:nerally a lucky event, for it was said 
to put the devil.to flight. Everything during that 
night had a mysterious power attached to it, either for 
good or evil, 

Each place had its local traditions of spots to ba 
shunned and acts to be avoided ; or, on the other hand; 
of places to be visited, and deeds, the performance 
of'which was supposed to: bring luck. ‘Thus this 
—_ was'spent im innocent: and poetical supersti- 

ion. 

Batthere weresome practices not confined to a 
distriet, and.of‘a more:than: local significance. The 
theat:e of these. was. the church, were, long before 
the introduction of the famous Christmas. plays, it 
had become cus to. have. dramatic representa- 
tions.of the. birth of Christ, 

The exhibition of the child in the manger dates 
from the earliest times. The child was pictured in 
a grotto or in a stablé, with Mary and Joseph 
kneeling before it; the one putting the child to rest; 
the other, with hands-crossed‘on his breast, looking 
on’in reverent awe. So some-of the saints had been 
vouchsafed the privilege of seeing the child in the 
manger. Thus we are told of Francis, of Assisi, how 
ona certain Christmas«Day, when. he was :audressing 
the: crowds. which had, come: together to hear him, 
there suddenly appeared, a; wonderful. chikd. 
Preacher. and crowd gazed. at. it. in silence, and. as 
they were about.to touch it, it vanished out of their 
sight.. Such miracles were. obviously as scarce. as 
the saints in whose behalf they were wrought. The 
ordinary congregations had.to be satisfied with a 
large doll which wes placed on the altar. 





THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 
———__>—__—___ 
CHAPTER XLIX. 

At Haigh Lodge, Sinda, with a patient meekness 
that contrasted’singularly with her nataral spirit and 
hauteur, lived the life of a martyr. Mrs. Biggs grew 
courserand more brutal day-»by day. She conceived 
that the girl's: very delicacy and high-breeding were 
an’ insult’ to her, .audsa-reproach also. 

She thwarted Sinda’s wishes, sneered at her tastes, 
and endeavoured to establish over her a rule that 
was‘absolutely tyrannical. Sinda’s reluctance to call 
her'mother; had turned her “ milk of human kind+ 
ness”’ into a very gall of bitterness, If she had any 
motherly affeetion it had long since-died out. 

A life-of ease and luxury did not.agree with the 
ex-washorwoman. She indulged in beer at all hours 
of the day; and: freqnently hor potations were: of 
stronger material. 

Gin-and-water was a favourite drink of hers, and 
she-did not seruplo to drink of it as often as:her taste 
prompted. She went heavily about the house, or 
lolled upon the sofas, with beery breath, and fiery, 
bloated visage, and bleared eyes—a loathsome object 
for any one to behold, and one:that filled Sinda with 
horror and distress. 

The girl tried to win Mrs, Biggs from her evil 
course, but her tiny hand could not hold back the 
woman upon her downward road, She laughed at 
Sinda’s warnings and prayers, and roughly bade her 
hold her peaces And once, when the girl knelt before 
the besotted creature in an agony of entreaty, she 
struck her'a blow that felled her to the floor. 
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Sinda’s old nurse, who was waiting outside, came 
in like a fury and returned the blow with interest, 
and bore away her fainting young mistress to her 
own room, whence she did not emerge again that 
day. 
Falla entreated Sinda to leave the house, but the 
girl shook her head sorrowfully. — . 

“T cannot,” she said. “She is my mother. I 
must stay, Falla!” 

J don’t believe that she’s your mother !” flashed 
the Hindoo woman. “Oh, missy, it’s not so! See 
how thin you are! You are dying by inches! And 
what for? Day by day it grows worse. They will 
kill you, missy. You must go.” 

“Not yet, dear. My place is here. If she were 
not my mother—if I could doubt the fact— I would 

io |” 

“ Oh, if you could only remember your childhood, 
missy. I can’t think that that woman is your 
mother, and, if you could remember, tlre mystery 
would all be cleared up!” sighed old Falla. 

Sinda echoed the sigh, but her past was still a 
sealed book to her. Try as she would, she could 
not find the clue that should unravel its mystery. 

Simon Biggs was a constant visitor at Haigh 
Lodge. THe often slept there, and he quarrelled with 
his » ot ir regularly on every occasion of his coming. 

More than once they had come to blows. Sheac- 
cused him of having stolen Sinda’s diamonds and 
demanded half of them as her share. He retorted 
by giving her the lie and accusing her in turn of the 
theft. 

They exchanged recriminations in loud voice, and 
the servants gathered on the basement stairs to listen, 
and Sinda trembled, while old Falla listened grimly, 
with a sphinx-like countenance. 

“Which of them has the jewels ?’’ asked Sinda, 
at one of these times, wonderingly. “I am sure that 
Mrs. Biggs took them—but hear her accuse her son! 
Is it not strange ?” 

“ Very strange!” said Falla, demurely. “ But they 
are a bad lot, missy. You can’t believe either of 
‘em !” 

Colonel Darke was also a very frequent visitor to 
Haigh Lodge. He had invited Sinda and Mrs. Biggs 
upon an excursion to Hampton Court and to Bushey 
Park, but the girl, in spite of Mrs. Biggs’s anger, had 
declined the invitation. 

She disliked the so-called colonel and would have 
avoided him had she been able, but both Mrs. Biggs 
and Simon insisted upon her receiving his visits and 
even compelled her to do so. 

Colonel Darke was now Sinda’s avowed suitor. 
He brought her flowers, books, and other trifling 
gifts, but he had not yet spoken to her one word of 
love. 

Haigh Lodge had still another frequent visitor in 
the person of our hero, Armand Elliot. He saw that 
Sinda was persecuted, that her new home wasa very 
purgatory, he saw that the lovely young face was 
growing pale and wan, that there were always now 
bistre circles under the sweet, dark eyes, and he 
urged her to marry him at once, but Sinda resolutely 
refused. She was more than ever determined not to 
give to him a mother-in-law like Mrs. Biggs nor a 
brother-in-law like Simon Biggs, and all his pleadings 
failed to shake her resolve. 

Elliot was persuaded that time was his best ally, 
and waited with what patience he could summon. 

One bright September afternoon, Col. Darke ar- 
rived at Haigh Lodge with Simon Biggs, and entered 
the drawing-room. Sinuda was sitting in the recessed 
window, with a book on her knee, but a far-off look 
in her eyes, a strange shadow on her sweet, young 
face. She was dressed in black silk, her favourite 
garb, and a knot of white lace was fastened at her 
throat. Her pale gold hair was arranged neatly upon 
the top of her head in picturesque fashion, and the 
low brows were shadowed by the thick, rippliug 
tresses. She looked ethereal, and so Col. Darke 
noticed with a start and a thrill of apprehension. 

Mrs. Biggs lay in a drunken sleep upon a sofa, and 
her snoring was plainly audible. 

Simon Biggs, dressed in loud plaids, and wearing 
® hugh paste pin upon his shirt and a gorgeous neck- 
tie, greeted Sinda boisterously. Colonel Darke ad- 
vanced and bowed low, with a courtesy and gentle- 
ness in striking contrast to the manner of his host. 

Sinda did not rise, but bowed gravely, and the 
book fell from her lap. 

Col. Darke picked it up, and presented it to her, 
and sat down easily at her side, and began to speak 
of the weather. 

“You ave not looking well, Miss Sinda,” he said, 





with unobtrusive sympathy. “I think you must 


miss your dear friend and former companion, Lady 
Camberwell air does not seem ‘to 
Why do you not go to Cornwall 


Katharine Elliot. 
agree with you. 
upon a visit ?” 

Tho girl’s cream-tinted fase flushed a little. She 
had that day received a letter from Lord Tregaron, 
inviting her to come to Belle Isle upon a visit, and 
she had been sorely tempted to accept the invita- 
tion. 

Col. Darke saw the struggle going on in her mind, 
and artfully pursued his advantage. He was anxious, 
since he fully expected to marry her, that she should 
remain on a friendly footing with Lord Tregaron 
and Maya, and he was especially desirous that she 
should promise at once to marry him and then pro- 
ceed to Cornwall. 

“In that case, the earl would like to have her 
married from his own castle,” he thought. ‘ And 
his lordship would give her away. And I should, 
through his lordship’s influence, be re-instated in my 
old rank in the army, and be somebody once more. 
I'd cut this low company in such event, and resume 
my former aristocratic associations.” 

His efforts to please and interest Sinda, and to 
influence her future course, were interrupted by 
Simon Biggs, who sat down in one arm-chair and 
stretched his feet upon another, and began to talk 
volubly about a certain rat-pit in the region of St. 
Giles, and the bets he had made upon a certain rat- 
terrior, whose feats were prodigious in his own par- 
ticular line of business. 

Sinda seized upon the occasion to escape from the 
room. In passing through the hall she took her hat 
from the rack and went on into the garden. 

Her whole soul was in revolt against Mrs. Biggs 
and her son. She could not think it right to marry 
Armand Elliot, knowing that these people would be 
vampires to prey upon him. But she began to doubt 
her wisdom in remaining under Mrs. Biggs’s pro- 
tection. 

“T can do her no good,” she thought. “ My life 
here is a torture; and Simon is beyond the reach of 
my influence; why should I remain with them ? 
My jewels are gone. I am poorer than they. But 
I have an education, and I could earn my own living, 
Iam sure. I am ignorant of English ways; I should 
not know what to do; but Lord Tregaron would help 
me. I am almost determined to go to Belle Isle and 
ask the earl to get me a situation where I can earn 
my own living and support Falla.” 

She was thinking earnestly upon the subject when 
Col. Darke came down the steps and joined her. 
She made as if to return to the cottage. He detained 
her by a gesture. 

“* Don’t go in, Miss Sinda,” he said, speaking soft- 
ly, and with a great show of sympathy. “Surely 
you aro not in haste to return to your drunken 
mother and your miserable brother——” 

“Who is your chosen associate !” the girl inter- 
rupted, hotly. 

“But why? Because I adore his sister,” cried 
Col. Darke. ‘“Sinda—I will not call you Rhoda~—I 
love you. Let me remove you from these people 
and make a congenial home for you. I ama gentle- 
man by birth and breeding. I can appreciate you; 
I will make you happy—” 

“It is impossible. I do not love you, Colonel 
Darke—and I shall never marry !” 

The colonel’s face darkened. 

“Do not decide hastily,” he urged. “I love you, 
Sinda, and an honest love is not to be despised.” 

“I despise no one; I despise no love,” replied the 
girl, desolately. ‘ But, as I said, I shall never 
marry.” 

“You love Mr. Elliot ?” 

The pale face flushed crimson. 

“And if I do?” Sinda asked, haughtily. 

“ He will be next Earl of Tregaron. He is but 
twenty-one—a mere boy. If you marry him, you 
will take advantage of a boy’s hot-headed impulse, a 
boy’s generosity, and he may live to hate you for 
it.” 

“You insult mo!” cried Sinda, drawing up her 
slight figure with a scornful air. “I have no inten- 
tion of taking advantage of any one’s generosity— 
not even yours !” 

“ But I did not mean myself.” 

“ Let me pass, sir!" 

“T will not—not until you hear all I have to say. 
Your brother favours my suit. I love you. I can 
win your mother’s consent. I can take you to a 
pleasant home. Sinda, consent, I beseech you. I 


love you with all my soul. In time, you might learn 
tolove me. I do not ask your love now.” 

“T shall never love you. I will not marry you!” 
said Sinda, haughtily. ‘“ Do not say more. Now, 
let me pass——”’ 

* You won’t marry him, eh?” cried Simon Biggs, 
who had come up unseen by the girl, his face red 
with anger. ‘We'll see about that, miss. I’vo 
give my word to the colonel that you shall marry 
him, and marry him you shall!” 

“No violence, Biggs!” said the colonel. 

“You hear ?” asked Biggs, angrily addressing 
Sinda, “ You prcud minx, you ’ve looked down on 
us ever since you came to us. I’ll learn you who’s 
your master. I'll show you that my friends are not 
to be insulted with impunity !” 

He égeized her by the shoulder, and hurried her 
into the dwelling, whirled her up two flights of stairs, 
her slight figure being like a child’s in his angry 
grasp, and flung her into her own room, and into the 
presence of the amazed Falla. 

Then he changed the key to the outside of the 
lock. 

“ When you come to your.senses and make up 
your mind as you ’re no better than your mother and 
brother, I'll hear to you,” he cried. ‘ Until you 
consent to marry the colonel, you ’re my prisoner !” 

He locked the door, thrust the key in his pocket, 
and went noisily down the stairs. 

“‘ Vigorous measures !” said Colone 1Darko to him- 
self, in smiling approval. ‘ And vigorous measures 
always succeed with women! I may as well make 
preparations for my wedding!” 


“CHAPTER L. 


Sinpa’s amazement at the high-handed proceed- 
ing of Simon Biggs was equalled only by her 
indignation. She walked the floor with the quick, 
impetuous grace of a caged leopardess; her dusk 
gray-blue eyes flashed like flaming coals ; her cream- 
tinted face, pallid as Arctic snows, was startling in 
its expression of haughty auger. Falla was loud and 
fierce in her expressions of denunciation against 
Simon Biggs, but Sinda was strangely silent, only 
her eloquent face declared bow deeply she felt the 
insult and indignity that had been bestowed upon 
her. 

The Hindoo woman ran to the door and tried 
to open it. Failing, she beat upon it fiercely with 
her fists, aud then-sank down upon a chair, furious 
with rage, 

‘That my missy should be made a prisoner!” 
she ejaculated, angrily. “That the Begum of 
Khalsar, queen of an entire kingdom, should be 
locked into her chamber by low people like these 
—pariahs—outcasts—the scum of the earth!’’ 

The epithets fell from her lips in hot hissing, 
as if they had been bullets. Sinda neither heard 
nor heeded them. Her young breast was the scene 
of a terrible conflict at that moment. 

‘* Have I not been patient ?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Have I 
not borne all things in meekness—that woman’s 
coarseness and vulgarity, her rudeness and inquisi- 
tiveness, her persecutions and her tyranny? Have 
I not tried to be a good daughter to her? Yet she 
lies downstairs in a druoken sleep, a thing to scorn 
and loathe.” 

She quickened her steps in her hurried walk, 

‘Have I not tried to be a good sister to Simon 
Biggs?” she went on, in an impetuous voice, “ Have 
I not tried to interest him in books, to make 
him wiser and better? Have I not borne with his 
coarseness and his intolerable talk of rats and dogs 
and races, and tried to elevate his grovelling soul ? 
Have I not tried to do my duty in all patience and 
meekness and long-suffering ? When I have shrank 
from mother and son in bitterest loathing, have I not 
schooled myself to treat them with kindness, and 
tried to feel for them affection ? and this is my re- 
ward? ‘These are my relations, my nearest? Ob, 
Heaven, pity me!” 

She flung her arms above her head in an absolute 
despair, and fell upon her knees by a couch, and, 
burying her face among the cushions, gave way to 
an awful abandonment of grief. All her long sup- 
pressed agony found vent in her sobs—all her bitter 
sense of loneli and desolation—all her keen dis- 
appointment in Mrs. Biggs and her son—all her an- 
guish in regard to Armand Elliot—found expression 
now. 

The heroic fortitude that bad borne her up gave 
way beneath this crowning indignity of imprisonment. 
All her patience and meekness and long-suffering 
yielded before the flood-gates of her grief, as all obsta- 
cles give way before tie bursting flood of the broken 
| reservoir, 
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The old nurse was awed into silence by this ex- 
hibition, such as she had never witnessed before. 
She sat hushed and stilled, and frightened, until the 
wild storm had spent its strength, and the sobs grew 
fainter, and the convulsive trembling of the slight 
figure had ceased, and then she came and knelt beside 
her chargeand gathered the little golden head to her 
bosom in a motherly tenderness and yearning. 

“T hardly know you, missy !”” she exclaimed. 

“TI hardly know myself!” answerd the girl, ina 
weary, spent voice. ‘ Ob, Falla, how shall I bear my 
life? Why did I not die years ago? Why did not 
Topee kill me when he discovered me in the deserted 
barracks ?” 

“ Don’t talk so, missy—don’t !’” 

“Tam wrong, I know, and desperately wicked,” 
cried the girl, penitently, Heaven does all things 
well, But Falla, I do not think my duty lies here 
longer. Icando no good here. Even Mr. Elliot 
thinks I ought not to remain here. And though I 
cannot and dare not marry him, I must leave this 
house and these people.” 

““Where will you go, missy ?” asked the nurse, 
divided between delight and anxiety. 

**To whom should I go, Falla, but to Lord Tre- 
garon for counsel and aid? Mr. Elliot is too young 
to befriend me. Besides,as I cannot marry him I 
must. pass ont of bis life as quickly and as silently as 
possible, But the earl is great and wise; he is noble 
and good; he has known much sorrow. Falla, I will 
go to him and ask him to advise me. He has been 
very kind to me, and only to-day I received a letter 
from bis lordship, asking me to come to Belle Isle to 
be a friend, sister, and companion to Maya.” 

“But you will not accept his offer ?’’ cried Falla. 
“ You know that Maya seeks every opportunity to in- 
sult you.” 

‘“‘] need not remain there, Falla. I prefer to go 
elsewhere. But his lordship wiil assist me to a 
situation if I ask him. He is so noble, so goou, and 
Tlove him, Falla. Why did not Heaven give to me 
such @ father whom I could love and reverence? 
But I will not question His goodness,” added the 
girl, sighing. 

* You will leave this house soon, miesy ?’’ 

“Yes, I must do so. You have seen Col. Darke ? 
He has asked me to marry him. And Simon has 
sworn that I shall do so, Iwill not. I detest Col. 
Darke, and I would die sooner than become his wife, 
I shall appeal to Mrs, Biggs. If she sides with her 
gon, ageinst me, I must leave the shelter of her 
roof !” 

The girl and her old nurse talked for a long time, 
and the result of their conference was to confirm 
Sinda’s resolution, 

The shadows grew thicker and blacker. Old 
Falla lighted the wax candles. A knock sounded 
upon the door and a maid entered with a tray upon 
which was a loaf of stale bread and a jug of water. 
Simon Biggs stood in the doorway, with a sardonic 
grin on his ruffianly visage; and the maid set down 
the tray in silence and withdrew, and Biggs relocked 
ihe door and dropped the key in his pocket. 

“ Prison fare for us both, Falla,’ said Sinda, quite 
cheerfully, as she heard her enemy descend the stair 
with heavy tread, ‘* At any rate, it is better than a 
ieast with Col. Darke, is it not ?’’ ‘ 

‘Much better, missy,’ said the Hindoo, smiling. 
“T have eaten worse meals in my day, but you, my 
precions, ought to have dainty fare. You eat likea 
bird, at the best.”’ 

Sinda ate her piece of bread, and was cheerful, 
although she could not rid herself of the heavy 
weight of trouble that pressed upon her. 

Mrs. Biggs did not visit her that night. The girl 
sat up toa late hour, and until she had heard Col. 
Darke leave the house alone, and until Simon Biggs. 
with a lumbering step, had gone into his own room. 

Then she barricaded her door, and undressed, and 
went to sleep, 

Old Falla was very wakeful for some hours, and 
then also dropped into slumber, 

Both were astir at an early hour of the morning. 
The attendant dressed her young mistress, and both 
sat down to wait for what next should happen. 

At eight o’clock, the housemaid was let into the 
room, with a tray of bread and water, and Simon 
Liggs stood on guard ag before. 

Some two hours later, the key grated in the lock 
again, and \’¢.. Biggs, red and panting, came into the 
room, while her son closed the door and waited out- 
side, with his ear atthe key-hole. 

He had spent the morning in winning his mother’s 
—T ce to his cause, and she was now his firm 
ally, 

“What’s this I hear, Rhody?” cried the old 
Woman, in a weezing voice. ‘‘ You’ve been treating 
our guest disrespectful, Simon tells me, a setting 
yourself up superior to your ma and your brother, 





along of your being a Big’un ont in Injy,as I won’t 
have it and sban’t stand it, no, I wou't, and the 
sooner you understands it the better !” 

The girl stood up, pale and calm, 

“ Colonel Darke asked me to marry him,’’ she said, 
and I refused, was that wrong ?” 

** Yon had no business to refuse him without con- 
sulting me.” 

* But I do not like him, 
wife——’’ ° 

‘And why not, I’d like toknow? The colonel’s 
a gentleman, a real gentleman, been in the army, and 
has relations as is swells, And you set yourself up 
as his betters, eh miss? A young girl has no busi- 
ness to refuse an offer till she consults her ma, You’ve 
been forward, miss, and immodest, a-pretending as 
you knows all there is, and me and Simon is nobody, 
Now, 1 won’t have them airs. You're my datter, 
and I expects to have my rights and authority. And 
I insists as you shall marry the colonel !” 

‘And I,’’ said the girl calmly, “refuse to marry 
him!’’ 

The old woman’s wrath flamed up. 

“Pll force you to marry him,” she exclaimed. 
‘* We'll seo if you'll set yourself up against me, 
you baggage ! bread shall be your meat and water 
shall be your drink till you consent to marry him.” 

**T will die—but I will not yield!’ declared the 
girl firmly. 

You can die then——”’ 

“ You’re a fine mother,” cried old Falla. “ You've 
got no heart. I don’t believe you are my missy’s 
mother.” 

Tbe woman’s red face grew pale. 

“ You don’t, eh ?” she exclaimed. I’ve had enough 
of you, you old heathen, a-setting up my own flesh 
and blood against me, and out of this ’ere house you 
go before yon are much older. Being Rhody’s mother, 
she belongs to me, absolute, and I shall dispose of 
her to suit myself.’’ 

“Have you no pity?” asked Sinda, deeming the 
threat against Fallaidle, and fixing her thoughts upon 
the cause of her present trouble. ‘If you are indeed 
my mother, you should feel sorry for me—you should 
not seek to crush and destroy me——”’ 

‘Fine words!” sneered Mrs. Biggs. ‘‘ The colonel 
does you a great honour, as I am sensible of, and as 
I shall take advantage of, And you'll do well to 
give in, my stubborn miss, There’s them jools. The 
colonel ’1l give me a third, and Simon a third, as it 
all ought to belong to me, but not being in my pos- 
session, 1’m obliged to be liberal. But Simon says 
he hasn’t got ’em, and acts honest, though often I 
don’t believe him ; but if not, where are they ?’’ de- 
manded Mrs. Biggs, fixing her gaze fiercely upon 
Sinda. ‘Is it possible, as the colonel thinks, as you 
is playin’ the sarpiot all this while, and has the 
jools in your keepin,’ and on your very person?” 

“Madam,” said Sinda, with that air of girlish 
majesty that sat well upon her grand young beauty, 
**] believe that the jewels are in your possession, or 
in that of yourson, I douct know where they are, 
if they are not!” 

Her mien declared her utter truthfulness. Mrs. 
Biggs looked staggered. 

Old Falla looked up with an expression of indig- 
nation, 

Nothing could seem more honest than her bronze 
visage, calm and serene, her wide-open eyes full of 
apparent surprise, her lips curled with a cool scorn 
that angered her enemy. 

“Tf you think I’ve got ’em,’’ said the Hindoo 
woman, “‘ youcan examine me. I haven't got ’em 
on my person nor in my possession. I haven’t got 
’em no ways. And it’s a pretty person you are ac- 
cusing others, when you came into migssy’s room like 
a thief to steal em, and how do we know that you 
haven’t got ’em your own self ?”’ 

You accuse Falla wrougfully,’’ said Sinda, “ and 
I believe the jewels to be in your possession !” 

Mrs. Biggs looked from the young mistress to her 
maid keenly, 

A study of them caused her suspicions to settle 
anew upou her son, 

‘‘Simon got ahead of me, after all,’’ she said. 
‘* And the way he denies it is a Jessou to a saint, 
But you cannot believe anyone now-a-days, and the 
colonel ’1l see justice done to me alone widder. He’ll 
make Simon divide the plunder.” 

“T have still one set of jewels that I have been 
in the habit of wearing,’’ said Sinda, “ You can have 
it, if you wish. Take it, take all I have, but let me 
go away from this place. You are disappointed in 
me: you do not like me. Give me my freedom, and 
let me go forth to earn my own support!” 

Her passionate outbreak only served to inflame 
Mrs. Biggs’s anger. 

She.reproached the girl for feeling above her re- 
lations ; she insulted her grossly : she threatened 


I could not become his 





anew to send Falla away; and finally stood up and 
swore a great oath that Sinda should marry Col. 
Darke, and that she should be kept a prisouer until 
she consented to do so. 

Then the woman withdrew and locked the door, 
her son taking the key. 

“You did it capitally, mother!” ‘he exclaimed, 
clapping her upon the shoulder. “She'll give in! 
She’s too delicate to stand out long on bread and 
water!” 

“* But about the jools, Simon ?”’ said Mrs. Biggs, 
suspiciously. ‘She Bays you've got ’em.” 

“And I says you've got ’em, and you'll have to 
divide!” retorted her son. ‘‘ Dou’t put on airs to me, 
old woman, You know me of old, as I won’t stand 
no nonsense !”’ 

The affectionate couple descended the stairs to- 
gether. 

Sinda sat down at her window with a smile. 

“I can be as patient as they, Falla,’ she ex- 
claimed. “ And they can’t force me into the marriage, 
you know. As soon as we can find an opportunity 
of escape, we will improve it,” 

The day passed wearily, 

Another supply of bread and water was brought 
up. 

In the afternoon Col. Darke arrived, and was ad- 
mitted into the house. 

, A little later Armand Elliot rang the garden 
yell. 

Simon Biggs went out and parleyed with him. 
The girl watched the scene from behind her niinds, 

Elliot asked to see Sinda. 

Diggs replicd, with unaccustomed politevess, that 
his sister had received @ letter of invitation from the 
Lady Katharine Elliot, and that she had departed 
that morning for Belle Isle, to be absent irom home 
@ month, 

Elliot looked puzzled, but raised his hat and walked 
away. 

He had not taken ten eteps when be halted and 
looked up at the upper rooms of the cottage. 

Siuda flung open her blind and waved her and- 
kerchief, 

Biggs saw the movement and also halted, with a 
scow! darkening his visage. 

Elliot bowed to the girl, who closed the blind and 
withdrew from his vision. 

He waited a little, walked up and down the op- 
posite eide of the street, but as she did not again 
signal to him or show herself, he presently departed, 
convinced that something was wrong, and wonder- 
ing greatly at the falsehood Biggs had told him. 

That worthy breathed a malediction upon the 
perversity of women in general, and upon the per- 
versity of Sinda in particular, vowing that he would 
break her spirit or kill her outright, and ‘he didn’t 
care a brass farden which.” 

He returned to the drawing-room and communi- 
cated an account Of the incident to Mrs. Biggs and 
Col. Darke. 

“Miss Sinda has rare spirit,’ said the latter, ad- 
miringly. “Idon’t admire milk-and-water women. 
She is a regal creature,” 

‘She won’t put on no airs to me,” said Mrs. 
Biggs, ‘‘nor regal creetur me no ways, I'll learn 
her her place. That there heathen sets her up 
against her own flesh and blood, that she does; out 
of this house she goes afore I’m much older.” 

‘The colonel counselled patience. He argued that 
it would be better to keep Falla in attendance upon 
her young mistress, at least for the present; that to 
send her away might create a scandal, and, worse 
still, render the spirited young lady utterly un- 
manageable. 

Mrs, Biggs appeared to be convinced by his 
reasoning, and to consent to be guided by his advice. 
But that evening, after he had departed, and she bad 
imbibed a pint of brown stout, sh» grew fierce, and 
after a quarrel with ber son in wiich she came off 
victor, she demanded and obtaized the key, and, 
attended by him, mounted the stairs and unlocked 
Sinda’s door. 

The girl was seated at a small table reading, Fatla 
was in the act of brushing out the long, glittering 
ripples of her young mistress’s hair, Both looked 
up in surprise at the noisy advent of Mrs. Biggs and 
her son, 

“ See here, Rhody,’’ said the woman, * have you 
decided to give in yet?” 

“TI have not,” replied Sinda, calmly. 

‘*T told that Elliot that you had left this house,” 
said Simon Biggs, angrily. ‘‘ And you threw up 
your window and waved a rag at him——” 

‘“‘You shameless oreetur!’’ interpolated Mrs. 
Biggs. 

“And I’m tired of your nonsense,” continued 
Simon Biggs, veering about, and entering into his 
mother’s war with energy. “ We've come up bere t¢ 
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can stay. 

Sinda’s high-bred, lovely fgee grew startled and 
distressed. a 

“Thave given you my decision!’ ehe said ina 
trembling voice. 

“ And yon won’t change it?” cried Simon Biggs. 
«Then out your woman goes.” 

He advanced upon the Hindoo, Sinda flew to her 
maid avd wound her sleuder arms about herin a 
desperate clasp. 

Mrs. Biggs and her son hurled themselves upon the 
peir. , 
The cirl was torn from her old nurse and set aside 
as if she had been a child, 

The Hindoo fought like a tigress, 
Was Sharp, but short, 

Simon Biggs had the strength of a prize-fighter, 
Laving been trained forthe prize-ring, aud his mother 
Was an incarnate fury. 

‘Nie two bore down the strong, gaunt Hindoo 
Lefore them, carried her inch by inch to the door, 
and cut upou the landing, she disputing the way step 
by stop. 

Arrived at the head of the stair, Mrs. Biggs, in- 
furviated by sirink, sent the Hindeo crashing down the 
stair, while Simon locked the door upon his frantic 
yonug prisoner, whose cries filled the air. 

Old Falla lay in a bmddled heap at the foot of the 
stair, without motion, 

** You’ve killed her!’’ cried Biggs, rushing down 
and bending over the poor woman. “ No, she was 
euly stunned. Her head must have hit the newel- 
post. She’s coming to.” 

* Then now is the time to get her out of the house. 
Hurry up. Lend a hand.” 

Between them they carried Falla down to the 
ground floor and out into the little garden. 

Simon Biggs unlocked the garden-gate and peered 
out, 

‘There is no one in sight,” be said, “We'll carry 
her cown a little ways. She’s stanned yet. You gave 
her an awful blow against the newel-post. A police- 
man ’il be along presently and arrest her for being 
drunk. If she complains of us at a police-court, we'll 
ceny what she says, and say we discharged her for 
drunkenness. So here goes—out with her.” 

‘ney carried the woman ont into the street and 
along the pavement and laid her down by the ronad- 
sice, 

Then they hurvied back into their own garden. 

** We're rid of her !” cried Biggs, securing the gate. 
*‘Now Rhody’s alone with us, and helpless, She 
wou’s oid out agaiust us. Victory’s ours.” 


The conflict 
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“War dawn was breaking. ‘A faint glimmer of 
light iu the east, a delicate, roseate flush tinging the 
wlouds, bet »kened the coming of the king of day. 
The world was wrapped in silenca and. in sleep. 
Now and then would be heard the crowing of a 
distunt veck, or the song of a robin to its mate, when 
upon the scene there came new actors. 

here was little to mar tho silence, as their 

figures appeared in the dim light, Stern, resolute 
aud silent, as they moved to their appointed places 
on. the daisy-strewed sod, with His trees waving 
over their heads, in the shade of ‘the whispering 
boughs, two men stood fac2 to face. , 
_ Ohe was young, aanere boy in years, scurcely past 
iis teens, and the morning glimmer showed a face 
trom which every trace of colour had ‘fled; a brow 
which seemed fitter to bend to have impressed upon 
is &@ mother’s kiss, than to be drawn in lines so 
deeply marked. 

‘The cther was a man who had seen some forty 
winters; the flush of health had not left his cheek ; 
a sardonic smile played round his well-cut mouth, 
wimost a sneer, maddening to the ‘boy opposite, even 
at this moment 

The seconds made one hopeless effort to effect a 
reconciliation even yet. 

Then there was silen 

One, two, three 
the last word ther 


» Tang out upon the still.air, andsat 
re cume a blinding flash, two shots i 


so into the street head- | 


me,” declared Mrs. Biggs, violently. | 


broke upon the stillness, the arm of the younger | 


hung helpless to hie side, the elder lay lifeless on 
the sward. 

A look of mis 
|he saw, stretchud before him, the man who had 
|woaded him into becoming a murderer; andthe 
pallor deepeacd on his faceas they hurrvie | him into 
| the carviage, away from the scene, a while ago so 
| peaceful, now wet with human blood, 
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Those who remembered Rox Rutherford as a 
bright, sunny-faced boy, could find no trace of recog 
nition in the impassive fcateres of the cold, diguified 
man who returned, after ten years’ travel, to his 
naiive land. They would bave made a lion of him, 

| had he willed it so; but all greetings, even from 
friends near and dear, were met with the same icy, 
yet courteous indiiference, which attracted even 
while it repelled. 

To Ina Hartley, in her fresh young girlhood, with 
life opening before her with all its pleasure-fraugut 
possibilities, this stern, handsom2 man was on end- 
less study. A gleam of pleasure,searce concealed, 
| rose to the violet eyes,and tinged her cheek with a 
faint flush, as one evening her hostess brought him 
up and presented her, 

Hitherto she had watched him from afar, even 
when seemingly engrossed by the litile court always 
surrounding her. But now they stood face.to face. 

He was bending over her withnameless grace and 
charm of manner, and she, even while laughing and 
chatting with him, was ever stulying what lay con- 
cealed behind thoze eyes so darkly gray. 

‘**This is your first season, Mrs, Evarts tells me. 
Are you enjoying it?” 

“Yes, thoroughly; but it is no new thing for 
joes to enjoy. I have known nothing else, all my 
ife. 

Poor child! Is the shadow all before you, then, 
an unknown region, which sooner or later your feet 
must tread? Vorgive me. This is a sentence 
foreign to « ball-room, and I fear you will not pardon 
its utterance, but it seems strange to meet one to 
whom life is so full of sweetness. I would not be 
the one to cast a doubt upon its happy continuance. 
The words escaped me without my knowledge. 
ee give me this waltz, and help me to forget 
them.” 

Yet, when Ina Hartley stood that nicht before her 
mirror, and saw therein reflected the fair young face, 
all untired by the evening’s dissipation, a smile of 
happy content ;,layed round the rosy lips and crept 
upward into the dark eyes at the memory of the 
words he had asked ‘her to forget. 

When he had spoken them a look of softness had 
given place to the sternness of his eyes, his voice 
had sounded perilously sweet, and the girl’s heart 
had, all unknown. to +her, rendered itself a willing 
captive to a charm, a fascination new and rare. 

Six months later,and’ Rex Rutherford one night 
paced his room till dawn, 

But.a few short hours before he had parted from 
this girl, whom half a year ago he had first-met. 

Ho had thought his heart was stealed against love, 
had prided himself upon having left mo. crevice 
where Cupid might insort bis fatal sheft; but some- 
thing in the violet eyes, as they had that evening 
been uplif:ed :to his, hud told. the girl’s story, and 
made his own heart. throb with madibounds of pas- 
sionate exultation, where he thought all Jay dead 
and cold and still. 

In her perfect innocence, her lovely :girlbood, her 
all untried experience of Life, she had wound herself 
round his very soul, whero an older woman, with all 
her art, might have tried her utmost and.aet only 
signal failure. 

“And why should I not take her to.my: heart 2” 
hemused. “Has not ten long years atoned for my 
sin, ten years of lonely solitude, of dreary travel 
anid all for a false woman’s smiles, a bad man’s scorn, 
a boyish impulse? Now that this flower has bloomed 
at last‘in ‘my lonely path, may I not stoop.and pluck 
it, guard and cherish it? Must I trample it with 
ruthless step, and leave it crushed and dying? If 
she knew all, would she eome? Yet how could I 
sully her pure ears with ‘the recital? I cannot givo 
her-up ! Let me but hold her once to my heart. 
hear her sweet lips give me the spoken pledge of her 
love, and set their seal upon my own, and I will feel 
Thou hast forgiven.” 

**Ina,”’ Rex said, as the next night they stood 
alone together, and she saw in his eye a strange look 
of exultation, of determination, wirich thrilled her 
whilo it made her tremble, “if I tell you, dear, 
there is.a something in ‘my ‘path on which your eyo 
must never rest—~a something which makes me all 
unworthy of: your love—that love which is to me.as 
manna in the desert, a spring of codling water in the 
avid wilderness— for which I thirst, darling, as the 
flowers thirst forthe héaven-sent dew—which is to 
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me, in one word, life, hope, bappiness—will you, 
knowing tlris, come to my arms, accept what I give 
vou, the whole heart of « strong man, to.chase away 
tho shadow by the sunshine of your presence—to be 
my wife?” 

“Rex. Rex, do not look so,” the girl exclaimed. 

“Do not talk soto me. What have I done that I 
should be worthy yourlove? What care I for your 
past? Do youcthink I would believe your hand 
‘could stoop to dishonour ?—your heart prompt it? 
Ah, no, my love; whate’er has been, you magnify, 
But if my love can give you happiness, then take it, 
Rex, (if it has not long gore to-you unsorght,) and 
know that this night you have crowned my life with 
joy.”? 
. A few evenings later, and Rex awnited Ina’s 
coming in her father’s library. He was in evening 
dress, an'l was to be her escort'to a large reception. 
She had been detained in dressing, and in waiting he 
wrestlessly paced the room. 

Suddenly he stopped ; « groan burst from his lips, 
fro which all colour had fled; groat drops of per- 
spiration stood upon his brow ; his eyes were riveted 
upon the pictured face of a man hanging upon tho 
wall, 

Here in this house that face! 
mean ? m 

How long he stood there he knew not ; he had for- 
gotten time and place. 

Memory had carried him back a half-score years, 
and scemed to brand again upon his brow the mark 
of Cain. 

“Rex, what is it, dear? You look 69 white, so 
strange. .Are you ill? Have you no welcowe for 
your little Violet?” for this was the name he had 
given her. 

** Yos, darling, always a welcome; but you came 
in so guietly -I did not hear you. Who is this, 
Violet F”’ 

And as he spoke-he wondered if his voice would 
not betray his secret. 

‘This is a picture of my half brother, Rex. Have 
I nover told you of him? He died years ago, when 
I was nchild> Ife was many years older than I, but 
I remember his petting and caressing mo when I 
was a very little girl, I was very fond of him, 
though I.am afraid he was not a very good man, 
Rex. My father seldom speaks.of him, but I often 
steal in here and look at him, and remember how he 
used to toss me on his shoulder, or come in to bid 
me good-night in my little crib.” , 

As ina trance the man listened to the memories 
which doomed him, Every merve, every muscle 
quivered as in its death-throes, then grew as still. 
No further sign betrayed his anguish. 

“* Would you be disappointed, darling, if we spent 
this evening at'home? I feel as though I wanted 
you all to myself to-night--as though I could not 
spare another a single glance.”’ ~ 

“ Disappointed, Rex ? What? ‘To stay alone with 
you? I wish all the disappointments might be 
sneh. What greater pleasure could you give me, 
dear?” 

And so the evening passed, each moment fraught 
to Rex with'a priceless interest, each hour counted 
as the cost from Paratise to perdition. 

When it was time to leave, with a mad passion he 
clasped Violet to his breast, drank in for the Jast 
time her loveliness, pressed. upon the pure-red lips 
‘kisses burning with despair, then left her almost 
frightened by his strangeness. 

The next morning a note was put in her ‘han¢s. 
Well she knew the writing, and she tore it open, 
with a flush of happiness upon her cheek. 

But the flush deepened and died, the violet cyes 
gave birth to such a look of misery as never before 
hal haunted their depths, as on and on the poor 
child read words seeming meaningless, yet dooming 
cher for aye: 

“ My-own, ‘my life, I have-left you—leftyou for 
ever—to go forth a wanderer upon the’ face of the 
earth—a man whose lifeis:aliving death, Think of 
me as you will, if you can think harshly. My ex- 
planation would be harder for you to bear than to be 
left in ignorance. If I could save -you, darling, 
Hoeaven.knows that I.would do it, at whatever cost. 
That you must suffer-with me but adds to.a misery 
which, in one night, has brought gray chairs sprink- 
ling the brown. FordtheJast time, my child, I clasp 
you in my arms, I strain you tomy heart. I kiss 
your pure lips with aay uuworthy ones, .and place 
you spotless, with your heart-wounded and bleeding. 
(stabbed by my hand, oh, Heaven!) into the Good 
Father’s keeping. Rex.” 


What could it 


* * * * * 


Ten days atsea, andin the fearful storm which 
rages the gallant ship still spursues.her way. Her 
sails are torn, her masts bend to the .winds—danger 


“is imminent; but on her deck, midst all the 
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vliuding sleet and rain, Rex Rutherford yestlessly 
paces up and down. 

These ten days ave been to him days of doom, and 
if rest is to be. given him under tha blue waves it 
will be the only boon he has te ask. 

But suddenly a ory of consternation arises. Tho 
ship has losé her rudder, and now her doom seems 


sealed, 

Terror blanches the faces even of the sailors, but 
jn Rex’s eyes shines a strange look of content. 

For hours she drifts at the mercy of the wind and 
waves, when, as hope.is dying in every breast, a 
steamer is sightedand answers their signals of dis- 
tress, 

Men work like demons battling with the flame, 
while their eyes are strained for the coming of their 
dcliverer. 

At last she reaches themsand begins.the rescue. 
One by one they reach her deck, until,.as almost the 
last are saved, there comes ‘the remembrance of a 
man ill in the cabin, 4 

Who will turn back now_into that dense smoke 
and flames? It would be but two lives lost instead 
of oue. 

But to one thereencned a glimpse of heaven-sent 
atonement, 

He who had taken life should savelife, and turning 
back, Rex ‘Rutherford plunged down, as: it seemed, 
to doom. 

Upon his:conch, helpless, trembling, the sick man 
lay, believing himself Jost, when his eyes met the 
form of his-rescuer. 

Had the dead come to life ? 

What strange fatality was this.that here, on a 
burning ship in mid-ocean, once more the man who 
thought himself a murderer, stood face to face with 
his victim ! 

A wild thanksgiving, a:fervid prayer. for life, rose 
in his heart.as he bore the sick,asan in his strong 
arms, and. battled with an energy scarcely human his 
way back into the reviving air. 

Then when 'the deck at last: was reached he fell 
senseless with his burden, deserted even by hope. 
When consciousness returned he was on board the 
steamer homeward-bound, and learned that life and 
hope had been spared bim. 

A few hours after, be was summoned to thebedside 
of the man whom he had rescued, but whose days were 
numbered, and.who was siniing rapidly. 

“It was my fault,iRex, ld fellow—all my fault. 
You did not quite kill.me, but Iwas desperately ill 
formenths, Then I .gotinatight place and forged 
my father’s name—so that he never forgave me, and 
let the world believe I was dead, .ns,"I was. to him, 
Good bye, Rex—God bless you.” 


It was not-many days ere once ‘again Rex stood, 


: n - presence of the woman whom he once so dearly 
oved. 

Parified, with hissin atomed, he told her all the 
story of ‘his past, and as. she: listened little by little 
the sunshine evept, back into the life:she thought for 
evershadowed, and hand in handshe and her brave 
loverbaveiset the seal upon ‘the past,..and step lov- 
ingly, trustingly intotbe unknown future. 

W. J. 








UNCLE ‘WILL’S PROTEGE, 
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Somenopy was singing in the, garden—a garden 
only by courtesy, rather an endeavour and a promise 
than an accomplished success ; for, though its plan 
and arrangement were faultless, nature had refused 
to second the artist. . 

Perhaps she thought that in the presence of her 
great wonder, the.sea, flowers were impertinent 
trivialities, 

But there were thickets of such shrubs -as thrive 
in the sharp sea air given over to their own wildness 
and waywardness—trysting-places for lovers, cosy 
nooks where friends might walk and ‘talk unseen. or 
gossips hold a dainty revel—and behind one of these 
the singer-was concealed. 

You would have thought it-was a’ bird, only that 
there-was an infinite pathos underlying ‘its hilarity, 
a minor chord of sorrow stealing into its sweetness, 
and by these tokens you recognised’ the human 
a which can never quite lose consciousness of 
itself, ; 

But the birds, not being quite miee at analysis, 
treated it as if it had been an utterance of their 
own; breaking into every pause of ‘the singer with 
delightful interludes,.and joining in such rollicking 
choruses that the echoes among the rocks grew wild, 
and St. ‘Maurice shouted ; 

“Bravo!” 

_ But the involuntary applause had silenced the 
Singer; the last roulade ocased midway, the concert 
was ended. 

There was a flutter of white along ashaded. path, 





a glimpse of a dark head royally borr.e as, shoe 
ascended the piazza, and then St. Maurie was, alone 
in this seaside Eden. 

“* Another Eve, indeed! I mighthave ‘gnown no 
other woman corld sing like that or took ‘like that ; 
only the ‘flowing gold of the loose tresses’ is want- 
ing. But that brown hair with the evancscent 
bronze gleams is finer still. I shall have to walk 
over the Singletons to reach her, I «suppose. I 
wonder if my patience will hold out,” said St. 
Maurico, in despairing scorn. 

Then he went in to breakfast. 

The season had only just begun, and the Single- 
tons cculd not be toograteful for St. Maurice, cynical 
and brusque as he was upon occasion. 

They were concentrated at one end of tho long 
dining-table—Mrs. Singleton, blonde, suave, and 
overflewing with gracious tact; Laura, queenly in 
her brunette beauty, and Constance, pale and 
pearly ; exquisite contrasts and foils, 

Another, a slender girl with dark-brown hair, 
swept away from transparent white temples, 
luminous eyes that met his for ian instant aud 
straightway fell again in hauteur, or rather indiifer- 
ence or contempt. 

‘* You’ve vot forgotten Mr. St. Maurice, Ivy’?’”’ 
said Mrs. Singleton, quite incidentally. 

And then mere-and demoiselies pouredoout a fiovd 
of questions and:small talk. 

Mr. St. Maurice said yes and no right and left, and 
acquiesced in contradictory suggestions as to sails 
and drives, till Laura, piqued beyond concealment, 
exclaimed : 

“Mr, St. Mamrice, you don’t in the least know 
what you are talking about !” 

* A thousand pardons, Miss Lamra, but I was snr- 
prised this morning by an impromptu concert, and 
I can’t get the ravishing meledieswent of my -head. 
Could it have been a sea fainy,.or does ieither of -you 
young ladies sing in the garden at daybreak?” 

For a moment Mrs. Singleton was puzzled. \Dhen 
collecting her forees, she charged boldly. 

“Laura doesaometimes, in spite of mywpositive 
prohibition. Lamglad you have betrayed themanghty 
girl,” said Mrs, Singleton, with sublimewamdncity, 
‘*The special ~wonder is, however, that\Mr. St. 
Maurice should have becn thereto hear.” 

“Oh, I always appropriatetthewresmof the day. 
Anyone else is-welcome to themesidue. It doesn’t 
matter where ono is titer stenc@ielock,”’ said St. 
Maurice, gaily. 

“TIsn’t that heresy, Ivy?” damghtd Laura. “We 
shall have you at war direttly, “Mr.'St. Mauriae, 
Ivy luxuriates in high noon. Only equatorial -heat 
dissolves her sublime frigidity,”’ 

But Ivy,ignoring the covert sneer, went on with 
her breakfast, and Mr, St. Maurice’s eyes were le- 
velled in her direction in vain. 

‘*Oh, mamma, how could you ?” cried Laura, 

It was after breakfast, and they were in the 
privacy of their own rooms, where affairs were dis- 
cussed with piquant freedom. 

** He will be sure:to find out.” 

‘*Not.if you have any tact, my dear,’ said Mrs. 
Singleton. 

“Tean’t think how you ever dared to do it,’ said 
Constance, under her breath. 

*‘ Nonsense, Con. It. was.only.a venture in the 
dark, at most. And then Ivy will never speak.” 

“Ivy? Dear, no. She’s too proud. Do you 
know, though; she has.dreams of future greatness ? 
A prima donnaship, fame,.and.a fortune. ure-ameng 
the items, I believe. That is tho meaning of her 
perpetual practising.” 

“A wery. pretty dream. But-what.can the poor 
girl do unless she marrios ?”’ said Mrs. Singleton, in 
a sudden.access of sympathy. 

“Tt must be a dreadful thing to be as poor as. Ivy 
is,” said Con, meditatively. 

* And the worst thing is,” chimed in Laura, “ that 
Ivy doesn’t knew-how.to be poor.” 

That was quite the most of it. 

Once in her. life:gold:had been as precious as her 
own blood, but that was. long ago, sv long that she 
had forgotten the feeling that: belonged to those 
times, 

Her history, so faras was known, was brief. A 
violin.in the street, a sweet, childish voice, singing 
blithely, had caught the ear, and won their way .to 
the heart of.a lonely old bachelor, who, spendingall 
his days in.a dingy offico, and his nights in an 
empty, desolate house, led, inspite of wealth, a 
dog’s life, 

The pretty. veice.stole upon him in an interval of 
illness, and.when he was well again he found. he 
could not afford to lose it. 

So. after a. sharp.megotiation with the dark-eyed 
violinist the pretty child was.handed over to the 
banker, and the violinist disappeared, and in a 
month was.as forgotten as if he had never been. 
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quite other than it had been, and grow in sweetness 
and beauty with every rounded year. 

But a seriesof misfortunes here cropped up, wii! 
resulted in the doss of the greater part of Uncle 
Will's fortune. 

It was about this time that Untcle Will propos 
that Ivy should sojourn for a short time with + 
Singletons, his reiatives, and the necessary prepira- 
tions |having been made, Uncle Will and Ivy emm- 
barked ‘on the steamboat, i 

But the journey was never completed; the steam: 
collided with a homeward bound’ship, and in less 
than ‘twenty minutes the vessel and all on board 
disappeared beneath the waves.’ Ivy alone was save. 
by being cast upon the rocks, more dead than alive. 

Poor Uncle Wi!l was hoard of no more. 

Only when sho was sharply cut by her acquoins- 
ances was a sense of her poverty forced mpon her. 

Ivy was not old enough, was dar too little s-lf- 
poised, to be really indifferent, 

She turned upon them with all the fierceness of a 
generous, trustful nature outraged, 

How could people do such things? she asked, 
wrathfully. 

Pho world slowly saps our faith, so slowly that we 
ean scarcely tell when the process began. 

But Ivyowas “tried in another fashion, One day 
on the breezy, sauny heights of love and goodw:1! 
and innocent credence, and the next low down i: 
tho valley among tho mists and the damps, svuro 
withinjury, faith gone, trust outraged. 

St. Maurice was disloyal, ‘That was-where the 
heart of her.sorrow lay. 

Shé had-betieve! in him utterly, and he had failed 
her in hersorest ‘hour, 

vy broke into open rebellion, She was very angry 
wand bitter, and she did not try to conceal it. 

Mrs. Singleton was dreadfully shocked. She w:s 
sovmnamisble, so unwomanly, so singularly in:le- 
coreus, when too they were all in the deepest 
mourning for poor Will. 

itis-very solemn to follow the lifeless clay that 
yrouubavedenown alivo and.alert to the:grave’s ede, 
the-falting of clods upon a.coflin is aywoeful sound. 

It was awful to come back to the:kouse—that 
wital) bappy presence gone out of it, the: shadow of 
thatother presence, so blank and dread, westine 
vaypon “itestill. 

‘Dhewerapshung walls, the closed windows were 
dveadtiul tomer. 
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came tomind. There-was 1.0 


knowing» who might be.called next. 
‘Sorwhile!Gvysimt herself up in her room, a: cd 
voviedi herself dil)Birs. Singleton downstairs talked in 
subdmed,ideoorous tones, as if to speak above a 
whisper would be disrespect to the departed. 

But nature, Mrs, Singleton’s nature especially, is 
too elastic to long submit to such restraint. 

By-and-bye she opened the blinds in the back 
drawing-room, and took away the symbols: of grief ; 
presently she ventured upon a mild word or two, 
began to relish her dinner, and so came to think this 
world was quite a pleasant place to live in.” 

It was decidedly against Mrs. Singleton’s principles 
to give way to unavailing grief, and this was just 
what Ivy was doing. 

So she made her way to the room where the girl 
had hid herself, but her eonvenient commonplaces 
shrank away before that wan face. She could oyly 
say,-in,geauine feeling : 

“My «ear Ivy, you must.not, indeed you must, not, 
grieve.so.” 

The words were not much, but the tenderness.ancd 
the kiss that went with them were a great deal. Com- 
posure was not far off, 

“Ivy, do you know whether Will made any pro- 
vision for you ?” she said, a day or two later. 

Ivy could not téll, and‘shrank from specuiating 
about it, which Mrs. Singleton thought ‘very .un- 
Kind: 

If Mr. Singleton had ‘lived.a little longer Ivy 
would have been provided for. 

As it was, instead of being one-of the richest nren 
in town, he was one uf the poorest. 

It was in the midst of a tinanci:] earthquake, and 
all he had. inherited and acquired had slipped away. 
Everybody wondered how he had so mismanaged. 
That did not matter to Ivy. 

It was enough for her to face what was, and Mrs. 
Singleton’s wonder and conjecture fell upon unheeed- 
ing ears. 

Certainly it was very. goed of Mrs. Singleton to 
invite Ivy home—to take her tothe seaside with her 
own danghters. 

Mrs. Singleton had a, soft pleasure in her good- 
ness, for, look.at it in any point of view, it was a 
piece of self-sacrifice. 

What pleasure could there be in the society of a 
girl who-had a face like a sphynx, who persistently 
ignored the fashion of the season, and wore her last 








And the child, taking kindly to the new ways, 








made.the lonely man’s .honse. and lonely man’s life 


year’s attire unaltered. 
Then, supposing that this personelle, which-sonie 
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[A PERILOUS POSITION. j 


people would call distingué, should prove attractive ; 
of course it was hard to put such charms in contrast 
with Laura’s pretty brunette face and Constance’s 
blonde graces. 

“‘I call it madness,’”’ protested Laura, the little 
brown strip of forehead of two fingers’ width 
wrinkling ominously. 

“I think, though, there’s always method in 
mother’s madness,” said Constance, serenely. 

“My dear, don’t be cross. How often have I 
told you that an amiable disposition is the most 
valuable and attractive quality a young lady can 
possess? Beanty may fade, all external graces may 
pass away ‘a 

** My goodness, mother, spare us a sermon!’’ broke 
in Laura, irreverently, ‘If there is any method in 
such madness, pray explain it, but don’t cram such 
sickening moralities down our throats.’’ 

‘* IT supposv,”’ said Con, who always interposed her 
icy coolness in the path of a quarrel, ‘‘ that mother 
thinks Ivy a capital foil for you, better than I. Then 
everybody must see that St. Maurice is the last man 
in the world to sacrifice anything for sentiment. He 
wouldn't have left Ivy in the first place if he could 
have married poverty.’ 

** Very flattering to think he seeks me for my for- 
tune,” said Laura, sulkily. “If he seeks me at all, 
that is the reason.” 

“Laura, Laura, why will you put it so coarsely ? 
Con has just said the right thing. You forget too, 
that if St. Maurice should go back to Ivy she would 
die sooner than forgive him.’’ 

“So would I,” said the blue-eyed Con, her pretty 
mouth settling into hard lines, ‘‘ He treated her 
shamefully.” 

“What nonsense is that, Con ?” exclaimed Laura, 
& fiery colour flashing into her cheeks. “You know 
Ivy indignantly repudiated the idea of an engage- 
ment.” 

“* What difference does a spoken word or two 








make? He was just as much her declared lover as 
= he had spoken a thousand times. Poor Ivy, I pity 
er!”’ 

And then Constance went to the piano and sang a 
passionate love song. 

St. Maurice, strolling up and down the piazza, 
heard it. 

Ivy, sitting in the room above, heard it too, and 
her face flushed with a happy sense of power. 

That was artistic. Con’s voice was trained to flexi- 
bility and sweetness, her touch was steady and true; 
a connoisseur would have listened with pleasure, yet 
Ivy’s heart leaped to recognise a nobler power as her 
own, 

Something of the holy peace that saintly peopie 
pray for, came to her at that moment, and without 
any premeditation she broke into a low, melodious 
song. 

, St. Maurice, walking below, caught his breath to 
isten. 

A short flight of steps led to the upper piazza. 

In a moment he had passed them, and Ivy’s song 
stopped abruptly, her eyes dilated. A moment ago 
her heart had been soft and tender. It hardened 
instantly to marble. 

. “ . we rot friends, Ivy ?’ he said, holding out his 
and. 

Somehow these words set him nearer to her than he 
had stood even in those days when he had seemed 
half-lover-like. Half? Nay, of all men no one had 
ever declared himself more perfectly, by the subtle, 
intimate language of looks and undertunes. 

She of all women had least cause to reproach her- 
self for unmaidenly fancies or forecasting. 

And now he came, asking to be friends. I think 
her eyes smote her with shame, for his dark cheeks 
reddened, and then grew white, seeing which the tu- 
mult in Ivy’s heart grew still and she felt herself 
mistress of the situation. 


‘| angry at herself, and resolved to be silent 








with an icy smile, that cost her a tremendous effort, 
and after all, was not worth the pains, as it did not 
impose upon him in thé least. 

“That is begging the question,” he said, calmly. 

Ivy took the embroidery and began pricking the 
needle through and through. He watched her a 
moment in silence, 

“I suppose, Ivy, if I wore to say you stab my 
heart with every stroke, it would sound so exag- 
gerated that you would be only amused.” 

“Tam afraid I should be. It would be rather 
melodramatic, would it not ?’’ 

She was quite herself now, the smile upon her 
lips was nota frozenone. She was ready to act now 
and die afterwards, She quietly took up her role of 
indifference. 

** And, yet,” headded, ignoring her words; “ that 
is not so strong a way of saying what I feel as many 
an old chivalric lover would have used.”’ 

‘** We have no chivalric lovers now-a-days,” pué i 
Ivy, quickly, and then in an instant repented. 

That was very poor fencing, indeed, and she grew 
What 
had she been thinking of to so put him at once upon 
his defence ? f 

“Perhaps not. We have men, however, with 
human hearts in their bosoms, capable of remorse as 
well as of love—such rémorse as I feel, Ivy, for my 
treatment of you. Itwasdespicable. I despise my- 
self for it; years aud yearsof my life must go 
before Ioan bring myself up to the level where I 
stood before. I stained myself with much sin.” 

His face had grown white as he spoke; he had 
weighed every word, and spoken with sharp distinct- 
ness, and now he drew a long quick breath, as if a 
great burden had rolled away. Ivy thought of 
questioning his sincerity, 

“¥ daresay you are quite right, Mr. St. Maurice, 
in thé appreciation oi yourself. I accept your— 
what shall I call it? Apology? That you should 
offer one is of itself an insult,’ she said, with kind- 
lingeyes. ‘“* Let this end it, Mr. St. Maurice,” and 
she ruse. 

This shall not end it,’ he said, passionately, 
catching her hands, and holding them fast. ‘‘ Good 
Heavens! Can you, too, utter falsehoods? Ivy 
Singleton, I love you—Heaven knows that lovs 
brought me here in spite of myself—I had stayed 
away else—and you dare say you hate me when your 
love speaks in every angry word ?”’ 

She caught away her hands and hid her face in 
them, strong sobs shaking her, a rain of teare falling. 
He stood by her quietly. Once he put his hand on 
her bright hair earessingly, but she writhed away 
from the touch as* though it had been defilement, 
Then he stood still; but his face changed very fast. 

It was a dark, fine face, that in gay, pleasant times 
could be gay and pleasant too; but it could be stern, 
it could be hard; the square outlines of the lower 
jaw were almost grim, the lips were cold and uncom- 
promising, there was cold light in the eye. But all 
hardness and coldness had left it now, aud it was as 
tender as a woman’s, full of sweetness and pity—a 
soft fire glowing in the eye, pale, warm flame in the 
cheeks. 

ivy conquered herself presently. 

‘Forgive me, my dear,’ he said, with infinite 
tenderness, ‘I suffer with every pang of yours. 
If I could atone—but I cannot—only in one 
way—— ” 

She interrupted. 

“Stop! Let me speak now. I want you to un- 
derstand me. You come to ms with a plea for 
forgiveness. You admit that you pretended to love 
me, 
‘* Not pretended, Ivy.” 

“It is all one. You put me to the shame of telling 
me this. You seem to think,’ and here her face 
grew rosy again—“ that I love you, that you have 
only to make this poor show of remorse, and I take 
you to my heart again—as if, had I ever loved you, 
my love were not dead long ago, slain by your hand, 
It was not you, St. Maurice, that I loved—it was 
the man Iimagined you to be. You are not he.” 

‘*T am he, Ivy. Don’t you know—you don’t 
know, because you are a girl—that even good men, 
far better than I pretend to be, have terrible pos- 
sibilities of evil in them? The line between good 
and evil is strangely indefinite, it is almost rubbed 
out sometimes, and one groping about in the dark 
misses it. I stepped over it once, I went down 
among the demons of darkness, but I hated what I 
saw there. I want to go back, I wantto get up to 
your level, I beg for your help. And, Ivy, I entreat 
you to believe that I did not know what. course I 
was shaping for myself. I hated poverty, I hated to 
drag you down to economies. I liked the elegancies 
of life. Iam used to them, so used to them that I 
should grow impatient of narrow circumstances. I 
thought over the whole matter, My income from 


**I don’t know that we are not friends,” she said, | my profession gives me the luxuries that are a3 
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pssential to my case as daily bread, but two persons 
would have to economise and pinch in a way I hate. 
I did not forget your good either—Ivy, you 
may curl your lip—you know now what it 
was, but then I thought it reason. I said to myself 
that with Mrs. Singleton you would live your own 
care-free life. What right had I to hamper you, to 
bind yon down to sordid anxieties and mean parsi- 
monies? I thought you would forget your girlish 
liking for me. I thought I could forget you. I did 
not know myself. I toc have suffered, ill it not 
atone ?”? 

Then a silence fell. 

They stood by the long window. Outside, sky, 
and wave, and sloping hill, the white sands along 
the shore, the clumps of pine woods a little farther 
inland, made a picture of transparent, peaceful 
beauty. Its quiet and serenity struck Ivy as a 
bitter contrast to the tumult in her own heart. 
The unpitifulness of nature was a positive wrong. 

St. Maurice stood looking at her wistfully. He 
had not thought she would be so hard to conquer. 
Passion, tears he had looked for, but then, he had ex. 

ted to see her droop to his arms, overcome by the 
might of her love for him. But she stood there 
defiant, her eyes, dark and resentful, the lines about 
the sweet mouth tense and hard, 

Will it not atone ?”’ he repeated. 

He came a step nearer, bent his head, hastily 
searching her eyes. 

Don’t perjure yourself, Ivy,’’ he said, huskily. 

“No,” she replied, speaking slowly. ‘‘I don't 
love you. I have been thinking it all over, and I 
think there is no one for whom I care so little. If 
you and I were all alone in the world, there is 
nothing in my heart that would lead me to you.” 

His face grew suddenly dark. Wounded pride 
rose above every other feeling, and in a moment, 
without a word, he was gone, 

Ivy stood where he had left her. She knew she 
was unnaturally excited. 

She must prove the truth of what she had said ; 
she must be bright and joyous; he must never think 
she was wearing the willow for him, She must 
practise the petty hypocrisy which she always 
scorned. The thing must not be done by halves, 

So she went down, and sat, a pallid, smiling 
statue, at the table; she had no mind to play the 
part of death’s head at the feast, and nobody guessed 
that the smiles were unreal, 

The hotel was becoming populous. It seemed 
that day that all the lines of travel tended towards it, 

Mrs. Singleton gloried, guessing at the magnet 
which drew all those people thitherward. 


The scene in the shut-up house in town was half- |’ 


forgotten, It was full two months since, and now 
Richard was himself again, Even Ivy came in fora 
share of her good-will. 

‘There is Mr. Temple,” quoth the matron, medi- 
tatively ; “he will do very well.” 

Mr, Temple was genial and well-bred. If he was 
only a carpet king, it was not more the fault of him- 
self than of circumstances. 

Even Achilles was not proof against the allure- 
ments of society, though a ruse broke the silken 
chains that bound him, ‘ 

No rattling of armour had roused Mr. Temple’s 
martial instincts. 

Notwithstanding, Ivy had thought, very decidedly, 
that he would not do, and once upon a time had told 
him so. 

Wherefore, Mr. Temple had been a little nervous 
under his high-bred composure, when turning an 
angle of the piazza he came upon her. 

What might have occurred can never be guessed, 
for Mrs, Singleton came between. . 

“Ah, there’s Ivy! You can’t have forgotten Mr. 
Temple, Ivy, Not at all, I see. Then I’ll leave 
you to her, Mr. Temple—only there must be no 
coquetting with Oupid—remember. Now, will you 
be obedient 2”? 

And she escaped, laughing. 

“Since love is forbidden, I must put up with 
friendship, I suppose, Miss Singleton. Shall we be 
good friends?” And Mr, Temple, conquering his 
embarrassment, assumed a fraternal air that looked 
almost as if it were genuine—quite so to Ivy’s eyes. 

“ With all my heart,’’ she said frankly. 

Ivy very soon found, however, that she had gained 
much more than she bargained for; Mr. Temple’s 
idea of friendship must have included a great deal 
more than Ivy’s own. 

Ivy had got used to the thorn in the flesh. She 
retorted, or took refuge in silence—just as she chose. 
At the worst, she had only to escape out of doors, 
and then, whether she sat upon the rocks watching 
the incoming wave fret against their sharp points, 
or hide herself in the grove of plumy pines, or saun- 
tered along the white shore sands, Mr. Temple 


attended, And Ivy suffered it. If silence was her 
mood, he humoured it. If she fancied talk he knew 
what to say and how to say it. 

And Ivy, if she, too, remembered it, was apathetic 
or indifferent, or not unkindly disposed, he could not 
guess which. He had a great mind to ask her, as 
she sat there, her soft, proud eyes dreamily watching 
the falling tide. 

“Ivy!’? —dropping her crimson shawl upon her 
shoulders, and stooping to draw it eloser. 

** Well!” 

“Tthink I know whatisin your heart, I wish 
you would put it all away, and give me a place there 
instead. Why not?’ 

’ All the world around her echoed back the question. 
Why not ? 

It was nothing to anybody except him—and to him 
it was much. 

Poverty had not made him disloyal. And with 
that thought came a flash of grateful tenderness. 

** Tell me yes,” he entreated. 

And Ivy said it, and let him shower upon her 
all the fond words that he had been hoarding for 
her. 

Upon this scene came & clattering of girls, St. 
Maurice in the midst of them, listening with a kind 
of amused scorn, and occasionally tossing into the 
conversational currency some glittering change of 
his own. 

* Here’s Ivy Singleton will tell us,’’ said a voluble, 
impulsive blonde. “Ivy, dou’t you think it’s best 
for everybody to marry his first love, and don’t 
you think it was a shame in Aunio to marry Philip 
Ray ad 

‘* T should say that it depends upon circumstances,” 
said Mr, Temple, facing the interlopers. 

“Ah, no, one even thought of asking you,” 
laughed Laura, wickedly. ‘‘ Your sentiments are too 
well known.” - 

“ And Mr. Temple’s ability to enforce his convic- 
tions upon others is well known also,’’ said St. 
Maurice, bitterly, having gained Ivy’s ear. 

“ Ab, but, Ivy, you haven’t answered my ques- 
tion,” cried the persevering blonde. 

‘*About Annie ?’’ said Ivy, with pale composure. 
“IT think since Philip proved himself a royal gentle- 
man, and Enoch was only a mercenary trader, Annie 
was quite right to marry him.” 

“Ah, now you’re too hard upon poor Enoch 
Arden,” cried a vociferous chorus. 

“She isn’t a bit. Enoch oughtn’t to have gone 
away and left his wife. I’d have done just as Annie 
did, only I wouldn’t have waited so’ long,” said Con, 
sententiously. 

** Mercy, Mr. St. Maurice, what’s the matter with 
you ?”’ cried Laura, in a tone of fright. 

‘* Nothing,”’ he answered, with a ghastly smile, 
“ only the pain that has been thumping in my head 
all day has suddenly growr to the violence of a 
hundred trip-hammers, I was dizzy too, but I think 
it will go away presently.” 

Instead of that, however, he himself went away in 
a long swoon. 

Now, there occurred a single instance of that re- 
markable presence of mind which distinguishes 
people in times of alarm and peril. 

There was plenty of crying, and a great deal of 
imprompiu faintness, but nobody save Constance 
remembered that Mrs. Singleton had always sal 
volatile about her. 

She put it into Ivy’s hand, and then ran to the 
house. 

‘Put my shawl under his head,’’ said Ivy, with 
white lips. ; 

“Mr, Temple obeyed her; but the mute misery 
in her face was as if a sudden blow had fallen upon 
him. 

“T am making you too much trouble,” said St, 
Maurice, presently, struggling back to conscious- 
ness; and then, seeing Ivy by him, feeling her hand 
upon his head, he had a vague feeling of triumph, 
extinguished quickly in the crashing pain that 
seemed about to cleave his brain, 

In spite of it, he tried to rise. 
doing battle with fate, 

He was carried back to the hotel, and doctors sent 
for, who came presently, odorous with drugs, and 
full of professional importance. 

Such solicitude, such tender inquiries ensued for a 
day or two! 

But the disease strode forward like a giant, and a 
black shadow crept stealthily after. 

*¢ Dear, dear, it is too bad!” said Mrs. Singleton. 
* And I’ve only just recovered from the shock of 
poor Will’s death.” 

Mrs, Singleton felt herself an exceedingly ill-used 
woman, and resolved upon rapid flight. 

‘© We shall all catch the disease. I feel just in 


But there was no 


the state to take typhoid. But it is such a vexa- 








tion, when we were so nicely established for the 
summer.” 

‘* I'd as lief go somewhere else,” remarked Laura, 
who had her own private chagrin. 

Constance acquiesced with her usual indifference, 
but Ivy refused to stir. 

“Ivy, you are crazy !’? exclaimed Mrs, Singleton, 
aghast. 

‘Perhaps I am” she answered, with a feeblo 
smile. 

‘* What will people think of you ?’’ demanded the 
matron, 

‘I don’t know—I don’t care, either, But St. 
Maurice has no friends here. I won’t go away and 
leave him to the care of the hired people who might 
choose to neglect him !” 

Mrs. Singleton was in despair, 

“Such shocking impropriety !’’ she gasped. 

“No impropriety at all, mamma,’’ put in Laura. 
“Everybody knows that Ivy is engaged to Mr, 
Temple.” 

Ivy writhed a little. 

, The clanking of her fetters was not pleasant to 
er. 

“ Yes, everybody knows that,” she said, bitterly. 

“ And Austruther will take care of me.” 

She was resolute, and Mrs. Singleton yielded. 
A great many went in the wake of the Singletons, 
and the banquet halls were deserted in the season’s 
height. 

And now began Ivy’s worst trial; hours of sus- 
pense that seemed to include the misery of a lifetime, 
breathless wafting hopes that darkened into fears,fears 
that were almost as hard to bear as the reality. of 
death would have been. Mr. Temple knew what 
made the purple hollows deepen around her eyes ; 
he got to know the meaning of the pitiful face that 
looked up to his for news. And so knowing, and 
being a true-hearted gentleman, he was ready to 
sacrifice himself.i 

**You don’t love me, I see, Ivy,” be said, taking 
the sweet flower of a face in his bands. ‘‘ Do 
you ?” 

‘*T have been much to blame,” said Ivy, tear- 

fully. 
He held her there an instant, while all the beauty 
and promise seemed to drift slowly out of his life. 
No light, or bloom, or colour, or sweetness; only a 
barren waste to be got over, Heaven knew how, 

“No, I dcn’t blame you,” he said growing pale; 
“but I give you back your promise.” 

** You are so good,” Ivy said, nearer loving him 
than atany other moment of herlife. “ You shame 
me by your generosity. You are doing this for me; 
but I will not accept a sacrifice.” 

‘Yes, you will. It is better for you; you can’t 
say it isnot. And I'll try to think it is as well for 
me.” ; 

He had only just missed her love. Nay, had he 
not now the clue to success? But he would not use 
it. Perhaps he did not guess its power, and, having 
made up his mind to the sacrifice, he went on stead- 
fastly. 

St. Maurice imagined that he was sailing over a 
fiery sea. There were flaming billdws all around 
him, and momentarily he was drawn down among 
them. 

And always he was longing to come to land. 
Sometimes in still afternoons the coast would lie in 
sight again; green hills rounding to the sky, white 
specks of houses dropped upon them like daisies in 
the fields of June; off from this alluring shore came 
sweet, familiar sounds; old songs he had heard in 
childhood, in all their remembered music, 

But, at last, one day he suddenly stepped on shore, 
and opened his eyes upon the chintz curtains and 
straw matting of his room at the hotel, and upon 
Allan Temple softly tarning over the ieaves of a 
book. 

‘I say, Temple.” 

‘* Well,” he replied throwing down the book and. 
coming t6 the bedside with a glad face. 

“I have come to shore,” said St. Maurice, 

“SoIsee. A hard voyage you’ve had of it.’’ 

St. Maurice thinks he has. Every muscle is tired. 

“ Where are they all ?” he asks, presently. 

* All gone, except Mrs. Austruther, Miss Single- 
ton, and your,humble servant. Mrs, Singleton and 
her fair daughters went soon after you were taken 
down, and the others followed soon.” 

“But Ivy ?” 

“Ivy stayed to see how you would come out of 
it.”? 

The white face on the pillow flushed up rosily, and 
Allan Temple walked away tothe window. But he 
came back in a moment, saying: 

‘It’s allover between Miss Singleton and me, 
It never would have been begun if I hadn’t been as 
blind as a mole.” 
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St. Manrice’s face kindled, but the fire died sud- 
denly iu,grayness‘and cold. : 

“I see what you mean, bat you are.mistaken,’’ he 
said, sullenly. F 

«““Am1?  Weshall see,’’ was the rejoinder, with 
a quiet smile, 

Whether it was hours or weeks that he lay there 
St. Maurice could not tell. He only knew. day by 
the bars of golden sunshine that lay across the 
counterpane, and night .by the utter stillness. of 
the house. But one day he heard a commotion 
below. 

“ What is it?” he asked,.as.the wheels rolled 
away. 

“Mrs. Anstruther has goneand taken Iyy away,” 
said Allan. 

The seaside cottage.of Mrs..Anstruther’s was & 
very, pretty plaee,.and Mrs, Anstruther was.a sweet, 
demure little widow, with.a talent for silence, .and 
was thankial for her society, and so Ivy fouud her- 
self at peace. : 

‘The rest was soothing aiter the conflict of .emo- 
tions that had agitated her so long, and thus musing 
she strolled along the seashore. 

She imagined that she had ceasad to feel. keenly— 
that she had lost the capacity to do 60, 

She set Allan Temple over against St, Maurice, 
and was startled to see how he gained by the con- 
trast ; how harmonious was his character, more loyal 
than St. Maurice, with finer instincts, less of the 
stain of the world upon him, not so strong a man, 
but a gentler, a man to love firmly. 

St. Maurice had deserted her in her need, shown 
neither generosity mor truth. Yet the rebellious 
heart clung to him, clamoured wildly for him, fol- 
lowed him as the tides pursne the moon. 

If he were to come suddenly she knew that her 
heart would leap for joy. 

And so at that, looking up, lo! he stood before her 
—or was it his ghost ? 

** Maurice !’’ 

She sprang to her feet. 

** How you look!” she cried. 
come here ?” 

All the time he was wrapping a warm shawl 
around her and sustaining her against the wind, 
which blew with tremendous. force. 

Ivy had kept along close by the shore to save 
distance, but presently the din and .the spray-and 
the fierce wind became too much to encounter, 

* We cannot,go on. It will kill you,” cried Man- 
rice in distress. 

And they stopped for breath. 

“We are close by that singular cavern where 
Laura lost her basket last summer, aren’t we? ah, I 
see the eutrance, That willbe better than the rain 
and the wind, Ivy, and it's the best we can do.” 

They fled towards it, for the water was close 
upon them, and even before they reached it they 
were drenched, 

Me Why, Maurice!” said Ivy,.andin sposking grew 
white, 

“ It is nothing.” he said, quietly. ‘“ We shall only 
have to ascend to one of these higher rocks. The 
tide never rises high enough to cover them.” 

Sut even while he spoke he remembered an ex- 
ceptional instance that.he had heard talked over by 
the fishermen about the place, ‘He agsisted Ivy toa 
secure place on a rock, and élinibed up the steep cliff 
to procure assistance, 

All around the water was surging forward, and Ivy 
found that to retreat was now impossible. 

To stand and watch the deailly waves rising higher, 
creeping nearer; to shrink away from their cold 
toncu, and climb to a higher, narrower ledge, to be 
driven thence again; to see ‘the daylight narrowing 
momentarily; to sit in the darkness and silence—a 
silence more awfal for the subdued thunder of the 
sea, a3 it rolled against the sides of the sheltering 
rock; to cling with benumbed fingers that every 
now and then slipped‘from their hold ; to grow chill 
and faint with cold; to lose sight of every ob- 
ject in the growing gloom; these were ‘the terrible 
ra that made every nroment seem an age of 
10rror. 

Higher, higher rose ‘the ‘inexorable water ; it 
rippled around her shoulders, and, beaten back by 
= wall of stone, dashetl its chilling spray in ber 
ace. 

And then, just short of death, it stopped, recedod, 
went slowly out, and she followed into‘a world of 
sunshine and loveliness; for the clouds had rolled 
away, and the unscarred heaven shown down—the 
sea sang its psalm of content, the world had for- 
gotten its violence; and Ivy had forgotten every- 
thing but love. 

_ Presently she saw Maurice ‘hurrying back to her 
Bide, 

** Tragt me. 


** How could you 


I'll not dio now, Since Heaven ‘did 





not let me die, dear, IT am sure we are meant to live 
together.” 

Mrs. Anstruther smiled upon them serenely. 

“It was just like a woman, Ivy.” 

St. Maurice’s punishment was close in the future. 

A month after she met him at his coming, a 
peculiar light in her face. 

‘¢ What is it, dear?” 

‘Can you bear it?” smiling enriously. 

“T can bear anything excepto hear that.vou‘have 
changed your mind.” 

“Listen, then, “My.poor old forgotten uucte'has 
just died, and left mea hundred thousand pouuiis.” 

St, Maurice’s face changed strangely. 

‘© So that you are going to marry an heiress, after, 
all,’’ she added. 

“Don’t you know that‘I ought ‘to-give;you up?” 
he said, after a moment’s pause. t 

“ Don’t you know that you are more 'to me than all 
the gold in the world ?” 

‘Oh, my love, time has’ brought your revenge,” he 
said, his voice husky with emotion, and feeling, in 
the depths of this greatest humiliation of ‘his life, a 
sweet sense of triumph. G. W. T 





FACETI ZA. 


—.- 


FOR TOTAL ABSTAINERS, 
PAatenramir1as (improving ‘the shining ‘hour): 
“And, now; who succeeded Kichard ?”” 
Son anp Hetr>s * John.” 
Paterrasictas:° And what did Johnsign?”’ 
Son anp Herm: “ The pledge.” —Puneh, 


SO TENDER AND SO TRUE, 
Epwin: ‘ And now, darling, before we;part,: how 
are we to keep onr marriago.a:profountl secret?” 
ANGELINA (promptly): ‘Nothing easier, Edevin, 
dear, you have-only to bebave to:me-as)you havoal- 
wavs done, and mo.one will.euspect it.” 
THERE is a lady in the country who \is.6o-exces- 
sively morvst that ¢he refuses to sec anything with 
the naked eye, She has.a-sister who never goes out 


‘after dark, but for the sufficient reason.that she can 


getitin the house. A -brother is-so-eecenttic that 
he declines invariably to take a cold. 


CHANCE, 
Tuts life from its:very beginning, 
And up to its farthest advance, 
Is matte up of losing and winning, 
And rests .veyy much upon chauce! 
Predictions there may have beenamany, 
More likely ‘to signally ‘fail, 
Than when upon spinning a penny 
‘You call'for a “ head” or a** tail'!” 
‘You win 2 poor wife, or a rich one, 
The latter but once in a way! 
’? Twill be a “ toss-up’” as to which one 
Will lose‘her hexrt to you and—pay'? 
My love has no cash, but her glances 
Ave brighter and better than-gold. 
‘So, datling, let’s trast to oar chanecs 
And murry before we get old ! —Fun,. 


HIS GROUND FOR DIVORCE, 

A RareicHlawyer was interviewed by an-agricul- 
turist living a score of miles from the:city, who:said 
he wanted to secure:a divorce from bis wife, 

** You don’t live happily with har, eh ?”’ inquired 
the.attorney. 

“No; we don’t seom to hitch wuth a cent;” was 
the quiet reply. 

‘* Does she scold and fret,.and make. your home a 
pandemonium, so to speak ?”’ continued the lawyer. 

** That’s her, .exactly.’’ 

“And yoware prepared to prove that you have.a 
peaceful disposition,and that you have done eyery- 
thing you could to make home pleasant?”’ 

“You bet Iam! Anybody as knows me will swear 
that I wouldn’t hurt a flea, and that I move around 
home like an angel.” 

** Well, I guess we can make ont a case,” said the 
lawyer, as he.took up his,pen and began to dot down 
the points. After a moment he inquired : 

“Do you think your wife will contest the.case? 
Has she any defence ?” 

* Waal, now, I-never thought of that,” slowly 
replied the farmer. ‘I didn’t know as she had any- 
thiag to say about it;” 

“She may have. Has she any grounds for com- 
plaint:against you ?” 

**T don’t know much about'law;” answered the 
client in a hesitating way. “I know I’vo gota 
hankering after her sister Marier, and her sister 
Marier has a hankering after-me, but -whether‘them 
is gootl grounds for complaint I don’t know!” 

The kwwyer hasn't filed-a bill yet, 





‘Vrn president of a cremation club in Iowa has 
named his baby “Cinderella.” His next baby'he 
intends'to name after the great lawyer Coke. 

CUTTING. 

Parrent: “I say,-Clipham, why docs my hair 
come off so just now f”’ ca 

Oparator: “Oh, .sir, most hanimiles molts at 
this:season o’ the year.” , 

‘Wy @rolladies kissing cach other an emblem o! 
Ohristianity ?. Because they ‘are doing-untoveach 
other as they would men should do unto them. 

GREEN apples are like Freemasons—they give ono 
he grip. 

A Fasxonmay, writing.a letter in English to.a 
friend,.and looking.in the dictionary for .the «ord 
‘* preserve,” and finding it. meant pickle, wrote .as 
follows: ‘* May :you and.your family be, pickled to 
all eternity,” 

Because'a man'who attends'a flosk of sheep isa 
shepherd, makes it no reason ‘that. man who:kesps 
‘cows*shonld be a coward. 

‘He Wasn't Burn.—“ What's’ yourname ?” sai't 
ian Officer'to a youug coloured lad who ‘joined his 


‘liship’at'the Cape. 


** Algoa Bay, sir.” 

** Where were you'born ?”? 

*'Wasn't*born at: dll.” 

** Wasn’t born at all ?”’ 

‘No, sir; wasewashed ‘ashore in a étorm.’” 

‘WHEN a young man who earns his living by 
opening oysters and clams is asked by-his swect- 
iheart’s father what his business is he says: ‘“I’m 
a conchologist, sir.” 


“* You.are the most, handsome lady I.ever:saw,”’ 
said a’gentleman to oneiof the fair. 
me I wish I could say as.much for you,’’ raplied te 
\lady. 

“You could, madam, if you;paid.as litile regard to 
truth as I ;have.’’ ° 

‘“* ARE the young ladies of the present-day fit for 
‘wives ?’’ \asked-adeeturer of shis audience. ‘‘ Ther 
are fit.for busbauds,” responded a feminine woice,; 
‘* but the difficulty ds that men are mot fit for 
‘wives,’ ‘Lhe.applause was great, as ,was.the dis- 
‘comfiture of the lecturer. (As a disinterested 
reader, commenting,on ithis story, weshould ,in- 
‘cline to the opinion that: the cynical lecturer, and 
sharp-tougued respondent avere neither.of themifit 
‘for a truly womanly or.mauly “help,” oratall likely 
to secure one.) _ 

Currine Rerorte-A gentleman walking near 
Oxford was.met by. sowe stadauts of the Univer- 
sity, one.of whomiaddressed him with : 

“ Good morning, Bather.Abrabam.’’ 

Tam not Father Abraham,’’ said he. 

* Good morning, Father Isaac,’’\was the.rephy. 

** Good morning, Father. Jac ob,’’ saida third. 

“Tam neither Abraham, Isaac, nor Jaodb, but 
Saul, who went.out to fiud’his father’s asses, and 


lo! I have found them.” 


“ POREWARNED .IS,. BORBARMED.” 

‘Oforus: “‘Ulo, Rwed: Whatoaearth are you 
walking about with that beastly suwsage under your 
arm for ?”’ 

Fwep: “ Well—aw—tho fact is, theothawalay, I 
saw .in the papaws thatia fella’d been sentito tho 
workhouse—aw—because he’d got.no visible aneans 
of subsistence! Put me in a regular blue funk, you 
know! So I got this saweage to protect myself— 
aw— ”’ —Punsh, 

Wuy are bees like a commercial people’? Becanso 
they cell their loney. 


Wuar is that which is fullof holes, and yet,holds 
water? (A sponge. 

A RARE PATRIMONY. 

A young man of Nuremberg (says‘the journal of 
that city), who had no fortune, requested ailawyer, 
a friend of his, to recommend ‘him +o a family, 
where he was a daily visitor,and where there was a 
handsome daughter, who was’‘to havea large fortune. 

The lawyer agreed; but the fatherof the :young 
lady, who loved money, immediately -asked wiat 
property the young man had. ‘The .lawyerwaid lie 
did not exactly know, but he would ingnire. The 
next time he saw hia young friend, he asked him 
if he had any property at all. 

“No,” replied:he, 

“Well,” said the lawyer, would you suffer any 
one to cut off your nose if he shauld give you 10,00) 
pounds for it?” (what an idea!) 

“Not for all the world !” 

“Tis well, replied the lawyer, I had a.reason for 
asking.” 

‘The next time he saw the girl's father hesaid: 

“T have inquired about this young man’s -circum- 








stances; he has indeed no ready money, but ho has 
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a jewel, for which, to my*knowledge, he has been 
offered and he refused, 10,000 pounds for.’’ 

This imduced the old father to consent to the 
marriage, which accordingly took place; though it 
is said that in the sequel he often shook his head, 
when. he thought of the, jewel. 

THE LATEST REVIVAL, 
The Sick Man ceases to’be sick, 
He’s sefe at last from the designing 
* Rooshan ; ”’ 
Just when life’s candle flickered to.the 


wick, 
‘They've given him ‘a brand-new 'consti- 
tution. 
His policy at once the foo retrims, 
Acd:now: goes in for cutting off his ware 
—Fun. 
INNOCENTS AT. HOME, 

“Isn't it nice, Maud, Jack’s got an appointment 
at Bombay, and Tom's to:be.quartered in.the Pun- 
jaub. ‘Suchsa comfort to think they’ll be:so near 
each other!” Punch, 

TENANT RIGHT. 

Youne Squire: “They can’t say my father’s an 
exacting-landlozd. All he insists upon is that they 
shouldewote for the Liberals, «and walks fox-hound 

—Panch; 
ALL SMOKE. 

A Benin telegram announces that General Niki- 
tine has left Wilna for Servia, to inspect the army. 
‘‘ Nike”? smeans ‘‘ victory,” but “nicotine” is a 
deadly nareotic poison, which paralyses the strength, 
and even stops the springs of life. Which omen of 
the name-will prevail ? —Punch, 

NO SIGN OF RECOVERY. 

Optimists may hope that affairs in Turkey are 
assaming a healthier aspect. But did a Sick Man 
ever dévelop a new constitution ! —Puuch, 

Nor worth powder and shot.—Si Slocum. 

—Punceh. 
A SISTER SACRIFICE. 

Youna’ Lavy Vistror: * Now, Sarah, téell-me, what 
did your Godfather and Godmother do for you ?” 

Saran : “ Nuffin, miss ; ne’er a bit.” 

Cuorvus oF CHILDREN: “ Please, miss, they did 
suffin’ fur her brother though: they whacked him 
horful fur a-priggin’ happles out o’ their — 

—Fun. 
THE CARD TRICK. 

Firsv-Sistar: ‘Oh, Maggie, how many Christ- 
mas cards have you had this merning ?” 

Sxcexp Sister: ‘Only fourteen,:and I-want to 
send sixteen away. Isn’t it tiresome? Now I shal? 
have-to buy ‘two,’ 

First Sister: ‘* We must mix ’em sbout-well or 
else we shall send some folks’their-own back-again,” 

—Fun. 
A PIPE OPENER, 

Tur statement that.the. great American hop-skip- 
and-jumper never smokes is open to. considerable 
doubt. Only the day aftea Sir John Astley deposited 
the ‘thou ”’ for the new match we heard that the 
Yankee had been puffing his backer.” —Fun. 


THE UNFAIR ‘S8X. 


Mrs. Pratamor says.she.knew that in her young 
days there never was # row »without a:woman being 
concerned in it, and now she sees in‘the papers that 
the Emperor of Russia obtains a large portion of his 
army from that shameless: hussy Bess Arabia, 

—Fun. 
AN EMPRESSIVE CEREMONY. 

Tue proclamation of the Empress of India at 
Delhi -which has just taken place is the great 
mistake of the century. It is an Ind Delhible 
mistake. —Fun. 








STATISTICS. 


_ Tue Price or Srtver.—Silver has again risen 
in price, and is now quoted at 58d. per oz., and the 
Caleuttaexehange has rison in sympathy to 1s.'10}d. 
And this'is entirely to be accounted for.in the-man- 
ner which we recently explained. But it may jibe 
doubted whether the highest point may not for the 
resent have been reached, or nearly so. So greata 
«lse must have a tendency to bring supplies into the 
market, Germany will probably sell.allshe-can ; the 
Bauk of France has a large store, which she may not 
improbably lessen ; the new American, as well as all 
other mines, will hasten forward their production. 
At what point these sources of supply «may send to 
this market an amount suflicient to-echeck.the rise in 
Price now caused by the Oriental demand is, of course 
Mucertain, Still, the nweual-course of markets makes 





usapprehend that, after so great and so sudden a rise, 
there, will be a pause if not a reaction. 

War MaAreRIAL For THE East.—Both Russia and 
Turkey have for some time past been sending large 
orders for small arms and cartridges to America, A 
supply of Oolt’s rifle machinery has been sent to 
Russia,and is: turning out large numbers of rifles. 
The-number already manufactured is estimated at 
3,000,000. Russia has also during the past year im- 
ported from another American firm 100,000 pistols. 
There:has likewise been perfected in America what 


| is now called the “Russian cartridge,’’ 20,000,000.0f 


which have. been made.in Bridge Port, Connecticut. 
Cartridge machinery has.also been imported from 
Ameriea and 400,000, cartridges are being manufac- 


‘tured daily at St. Petersburg and Mvuscow. The 


Turkish Government have entered into a contract 


) with the Rhode Island Company for the supply of 
» 8003000 ‘Martini-Henry rifles, of which 250,000 have 


already been shipped, 100,000 more are ready for ex- 
port, and-materials for another 100,000 are on hand 
at the works. 





—— ———--—- 


GRANDMOTHER GRAY. 


Fapep and fair, in her old arm-chair, 
Sunset gilding her.thin white hair, 

Silently knitting, sits Grandmother Gray ; 
While Ion my elbows beside her lean, 
And tell what wonderful things I mean 

To have, and: to do, if I can, some day : 
You can talk so to Grandmother Gray-——~ 
So doesn’t laugh nor send you:away. 


I see, as I look from the window-seat, 

A house there yonder, across the street, 
With a French roof anda frescoed hall; 

The deep bay windows are full of flowers 

They’ve a clock of bronze that chimes ‘the 


ours, 
And a fountain—I hear it tinkle an1 fall 
When the doors are open : “I mean,” Laay, 
**To live in a house like that some day.”’ 
“ Money will buy .it,” .says Grandmother 
Gray. 


“ There’s a low barouche, all green and sold, 
And a-pair of horses.as-black as jet, 

I’ve seen drive by—and ‘before I’m old, 
A turn-out like that I hope to get. 

How they prance and shine in their harness 


gay - 

What fun ’twould be ifthey ran away !” 

“‘ Money will buy them,” says Grandmother 
Gray. 


“ To-morrow, I. know, a.grest ship sails 
Out of port and across the sea : 

Oh! to feelin my face the ocean. gales 
And the sait waves dancing uuder,mo ! 

In the old, far lands of legend and: lay 

I long to roam—and I shall, some day.”’ 

**Money will do it,’ says Grandmothor 

Gray.” 


«*« And when, like me, yoware oid,” saysishe, 
‘And getting and going are done with, 


dear, 
What then, do you think, will the one thing 


@ 
You will wish and need, to content you 
here ?” 
“Oh, when in my chair I have to stay, 
Love, you’see, will content mo,’’ I say. 
‘*That, money won’t buy,’’ says Grand- 
mother Gray. I. 











GEMS. 


We should never-excito.a hepe ~which we may 
disappoint. 

Any feeling’ that takes aman away from his home 
is a traitor-to the household. 

‘Exemption from care is not‘happiness ; on the-con- 
trary, a certain degree of care is essential to promote 
enjoyment. 

"Phe best dowry to advance the marriage of a-young 
lady is, to have in her countenance mildness, in-her 
speeeh wisdom, and in her behaviour modesty, 

It may serve as a comfort. to us in all qur calami- 
ties and afflictions, that he wo loses anything, and 
gets wisdom by it, is a gainer by the joss. 

Virtue is like. precious odours, tnost fragrant where 


they are incensed or crushed; for prosperity dot! | 


best discover vice, but adversity doth best discover 
virtue. 

We become familiar with the outsides of men as 
with the outsides of houses, and think we know them, 
while we are ignorant of all that is passing within 
them. 

Pack your-cares in as small a place as you can, so 
that you ‘can carry ‘them yourself and not let them 
annoy others, 

If we embrace error we reject truth, and the re- 
jection of truth necessarily involves the rejection of 
tde Fountain of truth. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


A’ Remppy For BALDNEsS.—The British Consul 
at ‘Nicolaieff, in reporting on the absence of ‘cattle 
plague'from that-part of South “Russia, observes : 
**In the summer my attention was drawn to several 
cases~of sudden baldness» of bullocks, cows, aud 
oxen, and the loss:of tailsiand manes among horses. 
A former servant of mine, prematurely bald, whose 
dutyit»was to trim my lamps, hada habit of wip- 
ing his petroleum-besmeared hands in the scanty 
locks'which remained to him, and after three months 
of lamp+trimming experienee, his dirty habit pro- 
cured for -him-a much finer head of black glossy 
hair than he ever possessed before in ‘his: recollec- 
tion. I subsequently tried the remedy on two re- 
triever spaniels that bad become suddenly bald, 
with wonderful success. My experience induced me 
to suggest itto the owner of several black cattle 
and horses affected as above stated, and while it 
stayed the spread of the disease among animals in 
the same shed.and stables, it effected a quick and 
radical cure on the animals attacked. The petro- 
leum should be of the most refined American 
qualities, rubbed in vigorously and quickly with 
the palm of the hand, and applied at intervals of 
three days, six or seven times in all, except in the 
case of horses’ tails and manes, when more appli- 
cations;may be requisite.” 

Mince Mrar ror Pies, Take four pounds of 
raisins, four pounds of. curramts,!four pounds of suet. 
Chop up. fine one dozen. pippin apples, one half-ounce 
of: cloves, the same.of :cinnamen and of mace, one 
nutmeg, two large lemons, jwiee and peel. After 
all is prepared, mix'the fruit and the suet well to- 
gether on a large dish ; add:one:and a half pounds of 
brown sugar, and -wet it wéll» with brandy ; pack it 
down tight in the earthen jar, and tie up close. 
When you mix it for use, add a little more brandy 
and sugar, and slices of citron. Make six pies at a 
time ; do not bake them brown, but heat them.as you. 
want them. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


THe WALLS vF Banyton.—The.walls of ancient 
Babylon were so broad that six chariotscould drive 
abreast: upon them; they existed ‘for more than a 
thousand years after their destruction was prophesied, 
butits destruction came more than two thousand 
years ago, and from being the “glory of kingdoms ” 
it is a picture of desolation, ©“ There the Arabian 
pitches.not, his tent; there the shepherds make not 
their: folds; but wild beasts of the desert lie there, 
and their houses are full of doleful creatures.” 

Arctic dogs have been much talked of in connee- 
tion with the Arctic expedition. Poor wretches! 
No kind of life among dogs is comparable for hard- 
ships with the life of a dog in an Arctic sledge. Lis 
tent is scarcely the pretext of a shelter, and. his 
natural coat is generally covered with a thick rime. 
The snow when jit drifts completely covers him, 
though he constantly but vainly endeavours to shake 
it off. He draws his breath with difficulty ; hunger 
gnaws.at.his bowels, and his wounded feet colour 
the snow with his blood. Often, *too, these poor 
avimals, amid the great cold, must keep: still; then 
they lift uptheir paws alternately to prevent frost 
bite. 

Tue Brighton Aquarium has just added to its other 
attractions a pair of guillemots (Uria troile), They 
are placed in No. 36 tank. The motions of theso 
birds as they dive and swim are graceful.and easy. 
From the facility presented for.seeing them under 
water through the glass side of the tank.a very curious 
provision of nature becomes apparent ; when the bird 
Gives every feather appears to secrete a portion of 
air, so that: when darting through thewater the bird 
appears as if sheathed in a coat of silver. Tho 





birds ave perfeetly tame, and will take food from tho 
hands of their keeper. 
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NOTICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.—The Turks are supposed to have been a branch of 
the great Samaritan family known to the Greek writers 
under the denomination of the Scythians beyond the 
Imalis. Pliny mentions them as such in his “ Natural 
History.” Their original country appears to have been 
the Altaian mountains, when they spread to the banks 
of the Oxus, But the fact is that their name—like that 
of the Huns—is too vague and general to determine the 
identity of the people to whom it is applied. The word 
“Turk” is said to signify ‘“‘ wanderer ;”’ but the Otto- 
mans repudiate it with disdain, 


8.D.—Upon being introduced to a gentleman, it is 
customary to shake hands with him, but not when a lady 
is the party introduced, unless she holds out her hand, 
which it is very unlikely she would do. 


Pavut.—It is a habit rather than a disposition. Your 
friend seems to us to have unconsciously piaced himself 
in that category of persons who use their memories as 
they would so many rows of hooks—to hang their grudges 
upon, 


Atrrep.—When a gentleman accompanies a lady to 
cburch (if each have a pew), it is customary for him to 
escort her to her pew, and then retire to his own; but 
such ae politeness is out of place and unseemly in a 
church. 


Frienp.—We really cannot advise you how to recover 
your jewellery from your husband. When you married 
him they became his. Y ou must use your own discretion 
about breaking open your trunk. 


G.—Take a friend's advice, try to be always in a good 
temper; anger is destructive of vitality ; both men and 
women are better if cheerful; a light heart makes nimble 
hands, keeps the body healthy and the mind free. 


A. C,—A good detergent for removing fly and other 
marks from gilt frames, &c., may be made of potash— 
using about balfa pound to a gallon of water, which 
must stand for some time, 


AraB.—We do not admire the polka, and we are quite 
sure that nine in ten of the ladies and gentlemen who 
dance it have a sneaking objection to it, as all people 
have in their conscievce to what is not right. We know 
more than one young gentleman, very active polka 
dancers, who declare that they will never marry a girl 
who dances it. The dance is certainly very graceful, and 
so is language made to be, when it is least fitted to be 
listened to. Keep to the quadrille, 


A. F. F.—It is not very apparent why you should have 
written such a tirade against feminine fickleness, &c- 
Let us tell you two things: Men who flatter women do! 
not know them sufficiently, but men who only abuse 
them do not know themat all. Let us also help you 
to an illustration: To paint angels, painters always; 
borrow the likeness of a woman; to depict demons they 
take that of a man, 


Frora.—Rest assured that female loveliness never 
appears to more advantage than when decked in simple 
dress, No artist portrays his figure with feathers and 
jewellery; these tinselries may serve to give effect on 
the stage, or on a ball-room floor, but in daily life there 
is no substitute for simplicity. A vulgar taste is not to 
be hidden by gold and diamonds. 


J. B. may effectually cure himself of lisping by bein; 
very careful when he speaks of opening his mouth, om 
not allowing his tongue to proceed too far. Lisping is 
caused by pronouncing words with the tip of the tongue 
outside the teeth. Now, as the compounded letter th 
is the only one in the alphabet which requires the pro- 
tection of the tongue outside the teeth, very little care 
will enable him to get rid of a very bad habit, 


Tep.—To clean alabaster take a pint of rain water and 


then rinse it in clear water, wipe it.and place in the sun 
for two or three hours to dry; no soap must be used, as 
it discolours the alabaster. 


Crara.—Impress things which you wish to remember 
well upon your mind, and you will cure yourself of the 
habit of “ forgetting.”” Perhaps scarcely any word is 
more misapplied than than this very word. Often when 
a thing is said to be forgotten it would be more accurate 
to affirm that it was never duly impressed to give due 
attention. 


A. N.—As it is the etiquette fora lady, when meeting 
a gentleman in public, to salute him first, he may, if the 
acquaintanceship be sufficiently familiar, present his 
hand toshake hers, 


M. B.—You are not liable to afford your wife any means 
of subsistence. If she voluntarily, and without any 
provocation, left her home, sbe must abide by the con- 
sequences, 


J. F.—Editors and theatrical managers are not bound 

to return manuscripts left with them for perusal, 

pars ned authors should always keep copies of their pro- 
uctions, 


Atpna.—l, Ifa lady and gentleman are about entering 
an apartment or a building, the lady should enter first 
unless danger be apprehended. 2. When a lady aud 
gentleman meet in the street the lady should show the 
first sivn of recognition. 3. It is not in accordance with 
etiquette to shake hands with a lady after a first intro- 
duction, except under particular circumstances. 4. A 
gentleman should wear gloves in church and other public 
buildings, especially when accompanied by a lady. 


MOTIIEKLESS, 


** Come, little ones,” said Cousin May, 
** And form a circle round ;” 

Then merry grew each childish face 
To catch the welcome sound, 


The daily call to come and hear 
Their teacher's gentle voice 

Read stories culled from far aud near, 
Child-fancies guiding choice. 


“A little boy, by letter, makes 
The oddest, queerest speeches— 

He tells his mother how he plays 
Upon the pebbly beaches. 


** He tells how oft her roguish child 
Thinks of her watchful care, 

While playing ’mid the breakers wild, 
And wishes she were there,” 


One tiny girl, caressingly, 
Had nestled by her side; 

She raised her thoughtful eyes and said, 
“Had the boy’s mother died ?” 


An awe-struck silence fell upon 
The merry little things, 
For she who asked was motherless, 
It touched their hearts’ deep springs, 


“ No, darling,” softly the answer came, 
‘We write not to the dead; 

They need no messages from us— 
’Tis we crave news instead,” 


A sobbing sigh convulsed her breast, 
“I miss mamma so much. 

I sometimes think her quiet rest 
Would brighten at its touch, 


“If I should write a little note, | 
And lay it softly where 

The singing birds could tell it to 
The pansies watching there, 


“* Then quickly through their tender stems 
My loving words would go; 

I know they’d send them straight to her 
Because I love her so, M, M, M, 


” R.C,—A bride ought not to receive visitors without 
her mother or sisters or some intimate friend being 
present, not even although her husband may be at 
home, 


May asks for the derivation of the word honeymoon. 
We believe the following to be correct ; It was the cus- 
tom of the higher order of Teutones,a people who in- 
habited the northern parts of Europe, to drink mead, or 
metheglin, a beverage made with honey, for thirty days 
after every wedding. The Saxons imported the custom 
into England, and from it, in course of time, arose the 
sober and more congenial way of enjoying the first 
month after marriage in retirement, 


R, J. and J. F,, two seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with two ladies about nineteen. 
Respondents must be fond of home and music, R. J, is 
twenty-two, brown hair, hazel eyes, J. F. is twenty-two, 
brown hair, hazel eyes. 


Cakrig, seventeen, dark complexion, dark eyes, consi- 
dered good-looking, and of a loving disposition, would 
— > correspond with a dark mana little older than 

erself. 


CxHanLes L, would like to exchange carte-de-visite with 
a good-looking young lady. He is eighteen, fair, blue 
eyes. 


Cuar.iz M, M, would like tocorrespond with a woman 





two ounces of aquafortis, mixed together. Wash the 
alabaster in this liquid with a brnsh for five minutes, 





of his own age—widow not objected to—with a view to 
matrimony, 


Racugt L., sixteen, light brown hair, blue eyes, good- 
looking, would like to receive carte-de-visite of a young 
gentleman about eighteen. Respondent must of 
medium height, dark hair and eyes, and rather good- 
looking. 

J. E. W., eighteen, medium height, dark complexion, 
would like to correspond with a young lady about hisown 
age, 

Jang and NELLY, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two dark, steady young gentlemen, Jane is twenty-two, 
bang and dark, Nelly is eighteen, medium height, and 
air, 


ApEtatpe and Ciara F., two friends, would like to 
correspond with two respectable young gentlemen. 
Adelaide is twenty-four, tall, stout, brown hair, blue 
eyes, ClaraF., medium height, stout, brown hair, hazel 
eyes. 

B. and C., two seamen in the Royal Navy, wish to 
correspond with two young ladies. B.is twenty-two, 
medium height, light hair, blue eyes. C. is twenty-three, 
dark, hazel eyes, of a loving disposition, and good-look- 
ing. 

Eveentr and Mara, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two sailors, tall. Eugenie has dark eyes 
and auburn hair, Maya has blue eyes and brown hair. 
Both are of a loving disposition, and fond of home and 
music, 

Roratsalt, tweuty-four, a stoker in the Royal vet Q 
medium height, dark complexion, considered good-look- 
ing, would like to correspond with a young woman fond 
of home. 

Emitx S., a cook, fair, would like to receive carte-de- 
visite of a respectable young gentleman, fond of home. 
of a loving disposition, 

Lortiz W., eighteen, tall, idered hand , would 
like to correspond with a young gentleman who must be 
fond of horses and’ music, tall, good-looking, and ina 
good position, 

Mania, nineteen, tall, considered good-looking, would 
like to correspond with a gentleman about twenty-two, 
good-lcokiug, - 

Co..Leks Bawn and Betts Manone wish pooumennans 
with two young men with a view to matrimony, They 
are both’ domesticated. 





COMMUNICATIONS R&CEIVED ; 


Tom is responded to by—Pollie; eighteen, and good- 
looking. 

LiLr by—G. F., twenty-four, tall, dark, and fond of 
home. 

H. N. by—Emily, twenty, medium height, of a loving 
disposition, 

Dotty by—James, dark, blue eyes, 

Reusen by—Enmily, tali, dark, and thinks she isall he 
requires, . 

CarLos by-Florence, eighteen, fair, biue eyes, fond of 
dancing. : 

Revussn by—B. A., nineteeen, dark complexion, and 
domesticated, 

Brine L. by—M., M., eighteen, fair, and thoroughly 
domesticated, 

Henay M. by—Maggie P. C., medium height, dark 
hair, and eyes, fond of home and children, and good-ten;- 
pered, & 

B, by—M., seventeen. - 

Jimuy M, by—Polly, medium height, auburn hairs 
—— eyes, of & loving disposition, and very fond of 

ome, ' 


At the Back Numpers, Parts, and Vo.umes of the 
“Lonpos Reaves” are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand ; or will be sent to auy part of the 
United Kingdom Post-iree for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Kightpence each. 


Tae Loypon Reapsr, Post-free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling aud Wightpeuce, 

Lirzand Fasuion, Vols.1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each, ls 


eeeers JougyaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
eac. 





a". Now Ready Vor. XXVII, of Taz Lowpon Reapsr 
Price 4s; 6d. 


Also, the Titi and Inpex to VoL XXVIL., Price Oxe 
PENNY: 


Now Ready, the CHRISTMAS (DOUBLE) PART 
(Parts 165, 166), containing EXTRA CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, witn complete Stories, Lilustrated. Price One 
Shilling, by post One Shillng aud Fourpence, 


N.B.—CornesPoONDENTs MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
= = « Eprrok or “Tur Lonpon Reaper,” 334, Strand, 


+++ We cannot undertake to returu Reiects1 Mana 
scripts, As they are sent to us voluntary, autora 
should retain copies, 
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